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‘Not a sou, Hammond,—not a 
800: so don’t think of it.” 
‘Well then, Hawkins, the money 
shall have; and if I don’t get it 
om you, I'll find it somehow, if I 
y—’ 
_ The word that followed was lost 
im the slam of the door as it closed 
and him. I did not feel particu- 
ly uneasy as to the ways and 
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means by which he hoped to raise 
the money in question, although if 
the half-heard threat implied a bar- 
gain with the Author of Evil, he 
need not, surely, go far to find him 
at Hombourg-auf-der-héhe. Not- 
withstanding, I did take the trouble 
to walk to the window. It com- 
manded the long street of the place, 
and I saw my companion swinging 
along the narrow pavement and 
keeping a keen eye on the windows 
0 
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of the shops, till he stop before 
one of them, where an elaborate dis- 
py of jewellery, new and second- 
d, adve a German Mont de 
Piété. He looked and hesitated, 
sighed and looked and sighed again, 
and walked in. I lit a cigar and 
waited. In a few minutes he re- 
appeared, and as I scanned his 
person, I was not unprepared to see 
that the gold chain that had relieved 
the spotless white of his vest was 
gone. 
Hammond and myself, both clerks 
in the Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office, 
were on a little tour. From a study 
of the grand old imens of civic 
architecture in the cities of Flan- 
ders, it led us to the contemplation 
of Nature in the skirts of the Ar- 
dennes. My readers may not be un- 
acquainted with Spa. Ina corner of 
the Salon de Lecture at the casino, side 
by side with tables strewed with jour- 
nals, stands one devoted to roulette, 
where stakes as low as single francs 
are admitted, and where cotton- 
spinners’ clerks from Verviers, and 
gun-makers’ apprentices from Liége 
make their humble game. Ham- 
mond had a confirmed weakness for 
speculation. When he joined a 
friend in anything, from a glass of 
sherry to an —o he always 
insisted on referring its payment to 
the arbitrament of the lot. AtS 
where, unfortunately, he paid 
hotel bill for the two days we vaszod 
there, out of his winnings, this de- 
veloped into a decided taste for 
gambling. Our route from thence 
to Frankfort-on-Maine led us by the 
gaming-tables of Nassau. At Ems 
and Wiesbaden, the circular notes, 
destined to pay for triumphs over 
peaks, , and glaciers, grew 
‘small by degrees and beautifully 
less ;’ and when he struck a balance- 
sheet at the imperi | city, the money 
left him was but little more than 
might suffice to carry him home by 
the shortest route. To do him jus- 
tice he bore his changed circum- 
stances with philosophy — steadily 
refused the advance I proffered 
him to enable him to accompany 
me to the Alps, and only pleaded 
for my society on a flying visit 
to Homburg before we separated. 
But on that point I was ada- 


mant, till a long discussion, last- 


a compromise, and I agreed to go 
with him on the understanding that 
he should confide to me the wreeks 
of his travelling money, rese 

himself only a few florins for his 
menus plaisirs, 

Hine ille lacryme and the present 
difficulty. He had flung away the 
silver he had kept, in, as he phrased 
it, ‘throwing up straws to see how 
the wind blew.’ It had proved de 
cidedly adverse; and, bit by the 
tarantula of the tables, he had come 
to ask for more, with the result we 
have seen. 

Till five minutes after six, | 
waited in my room, and then, no 
Hammond appearing, descended to 
dine at the table d’héte. Afterwards! 
strolled over to the Kursaal, saun- 
tered down the rows of tables befor 
its colonnades, and seated myself to 
my solitary coffeeand cigar. But later 
in the evening, when I lounged into 
the salons de jeu, his tall figure wa 
conspicuous among the grou = -- 
roulette-table, and oe ag 
his face I surmised tha‘ his hardly 
acquired riches had Ade made 

themselves wings. Mechanically bs 
fingers played with a solitary two 
florin piece as he watched, tim 
after time, the ball spun from the 
hand of the croupier. Again it made 
its round, and now Hammond took 
heart of grace and sent his last coin 
sliding up the table to a ae of 
‘zero. The croupier it 
deuioiamen ttn ten > hopped 
into its resting-place in the a 
responding hole, and he pushed 
over seventy florins to Hammon(’ 
stake, who, in true gambler fashiot, 
heaped his winnings in and arowd 
the lucky square. Again the bul 
bounds its course, and again 
comes that lucky zero. 

He swept up money more thw 
enough to recoup him his forme 
losses; and for a moment I hopel 
that he would have the disa 
tion to let well alone. I ought 
have known him better. oot 
humonr itself, and ignoring my |s# 

indheartednes, he merely n 


place, as he said, Sia eeoait in 
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i bank, and with an on ne 
sa pas dans un si beau chemin, 
passed into the salons devoted to 
trente et quarante. Shrugging my 
shoulders I walked out to listen to 
the band, congratulating myself on 
having at least been able to snatch 
something from the fire. 

The evening was lovely, the 
sweet strains of the chapelmaster 
and his orchestra were still float- 
ing in the air, and it was the 
hour when all the world, except a 
few inveterate gamblers, were to be 
found on the terrace. But a murmur 
anda movement began to pervade 
the crowd, and individuals first 
singly, afterwards |in little groups, 
were seen making their way into the 
building, curious to know what was 
going on. I too rose and followed. 
As might have been surmised, it was 
evident that the bank was being im- 
perilled by some formidable antago- 
nist. One table was deserted, the 
other was surrounded by a crowd of 
both sexes, struggling and pressing, 
raising themselves on tiptoe and 
craning their necks in frenzied ef- 


forts to catch a glimpse of the excit- 
ing drama that was being acted 


within the circle. I could catch ex- 
clamations such as, ‘Break the 
bank!'"—‘ Fhire sauter la banque ?— 
‘Amosteverlastin’ buster!’ It would 
have been hopeless work to elbow 
my way to the front, but at that 
moment appeared M. Benoit, the 
courteous proprietor of the esta- 
blishment, making his way to the 
scene, all his efforts being unable to 
conceal the anxiety that disturbed 
his usually imperturbable features. 
The crowd was prevailed on to 
make way for one so interested, and 
treading close on his —_ I — 
myself soon in an excellent post o 
observation by the elbow of the 


Had I not been ropped up be- 

tween his chair tog oe whe 
on me behind, you might 

ve knocked me down with a 
' lo 
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rope. He was the Napoleon of a 
campaign that threatened to swamp 
M. Benoit. Rouleaux of napoléons 
and friédrichs d’or, thousand-franc 
notes of the Bank of France lay 
heaped before him in careless pro- 
fasion. 

The eyes of Prince Tchorkemoff, 
grand chamberlain to the Emperor 
of all the Russias, gloated on it from 
one side; his Serene Highness the 
Margrave of Saxe -Shreckenstein 
bent his gaze on it from the other, 
while they backed his daring game 
with smaller stakes from their own 
lesser heaps. Opposite, the beetle- 
browed Ban of Bosnia scowled fear- 
fully over the bare green board before 
him, while he still pricked down the 
numbers with the red-headed pins, 
marking the game although nothing 
remained to him to play it with. A 
hook-nosed little Jew, with a small 
bronze machine—the latest inven- 
tion for recording and calculating 
the odds before him—seemed to be 
playing with a persistent bad luck 
which almost equalled Hammond’s 
fortume; and the rest of the table 
seemed with one consent to have 
stopped their own little game to 
watch that of those leviathans of the 
deep. 

‘ Messieurs, faites votre jeu,’ 
called the croupier, looking at 
Hammond and at him alone. 

‘Six cent louis—rouge,’ replied 
that gentleman, not taking the 

trouble to separate his stake from 
the heap. 

The man was actually playing up 
to the utmost limits of the bank, 
and staking on each deal of the 
cards four times his professional in- 
come—just as Tchorkemoff might 
have done, who owned I believe, 
half the province of Volhynia: 
‘Trente sept rouge gagne et la 
couleur!’ 

‘ Never saw such luck in my life, 
said a countryman beside me. ‘ He’s 
been and won three -and - twenty 
times running on red. Ah, fool! he’s 
going to break his luck,’—for this 
time Hammond called his game on 
black. But ‘rouge perd’ immedi- 
ately relieved the minds of those 
who admired his pluck and pa- 
thised with his success. And so it 
went on. Three times they changed 
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the dealers, whose guttural Ger- 
man-French became more execrable 
as they began to handle the pack 
with pale faces and trembling 
fingers, fearing they should earn 
the fatal imputation of ‘an unlucky 
hand.’ There was nothing to choose 
among them. Three times out of 
four the bank lost and Hammond 
won; and it isa simple calculation 
that under such conditions a limited 
fund must come to an end. 

The director regretted to have to 
announce (‘ Divil doubt you!’ com- 
mented an Irish gentleman) that in 
consequence of the good fortune of 
the players, the resources of the 
table were for the moment ex- 
hausted, but was glad to assure 
them that in a very short time it 
would be in a position to recom- 
mence. 

En attendant, Hammond, flushed 
with success, rose to stretch his 
legs; and, as he took my arm and 
paraded me up and down the rooms, 
we paid the penalty of public men, 
and were followed everywhere by an 
admiring crowd. He did not dwell 
much on his good fortune, but ex- 
pressed himself very strongly about 
the Margrave and Tchorkemoff, who, 
as he said, had, by backing his game, 
won noend of hismoney. And,indeed, 
when he reseated himself, he met 
very coolly the advances which these 
gentlemen made to the fortunate 
player; while, on the other hand, 
he sent round a servant to the un- 
lucky Ban of Bosnia with his com- 
pliments, and an offer of temporary 
assistance—an offer which that po- 
tentate accepted, with as much 
graciousness of manner as he could 
assume; and, indeed, the advance 
was very temporary: for when the 
rooms closed for the evening the 
rouleaux lent him, as well as most 
of the additional capital brought to 
= bank, were added to Hammond's 

eap. 

If his fortunes had culminated in 
the unprecedented success of that 
evening, it was long before they 
began perceptibly to wane. Next 
morning we took a carriage, drove 
to Frankfort, and — dl bulk 
of his winnings wi err uzer, 
the great banker. He reserved in 
his own hands sufficient capital for 


his operations at the tables, and for 
many days these were enormously 
remunerative. He talked of buying 
a chateau in the Rheingau, growing 
wines for the English market, as a 
distraction, and making each sum- 
mera professional tour of the tables, 

At Hombourg he was the undis- 
puted arbiter in all matters of taste 
and fashion. His name figured im- 
mediately below the Landgrave’s and 
the Margrave’s as patron of a charity 
concert, at which he took a hundred 
stalls. He subscribed liberally to 
the new English church, to the 
Greek chapel, to the hospitals. He 
established at a side door of the 
restaurant at the Kursaal an elec 
mosynary machinery, by which 
thirty poor men were daily fed on 
the fragments of the patés ani 
galantines that fell from its tables. 
Benoit had nothing to refuse him. 
It was said that he had asked and 
obtained an interview, at which, 
after considerable circumlocution, 
he had begged, with tears in his 
eyes, to know what Hammond 
would take to leave the place. It 
was darkly hinted that the croupiers, 
fearing that their occupation might 
be gone, had banded themselves for 
his assassination. It was rumoured 
that the statues in the gardens, the 
clocks and chandeliers in the salons, 
the plate in the restaurant wer 
pledged. The chef entertained the 
ambition of tempting Mr. Hammond 
to engage him in his service, and 
with that object, se mit en quatre, to 
satisfy so discriminating a gourmé. 
For Hammond had cultivated his 
palate as rapidly as he had de 
velo his fortunes. At the cla 
his habitual dinner was a cut from 
the joint and a half-pint of shery. 
Now, discontented with the accom- 
modations and cuisine of the hostel- 
ries at Hombourg, he had shifted 
his quarters to the Hétel de Russi, 
at Frankfort, where Herr Ried pe 
sonally superintended the arrange 
ments of his table, and ransackel 
his caves for its rarest crus. 

There he gave small but selet 
dinners, where the princes and lit 
torical names of Europe became th? 
guests of the proprietor of the pu® 
of Fortunatus. To tell the truth 
these worshippers of mammon migt! 
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have found a less worthy idol. 
Hammond was not spoiled by his 
good fortune. From slapping a 
grand duke on the back, or poking 
a serenity in the side, he would turn 
and pass his arm through mine with 
more than his old cordiality. 
Though I generally avoided these 
grand dinners, where the noble 
guests just tolerated the humble 
friend of Midas, I could not make 
up my mind to leave him. I feared 
all this must end badly, that his 
continued good fortune marked him, 
like the tyrant of Syracuse, for the 
victim of the gods. One evening, 
when he rose a heavy winner, I 
thought involuntarily of Peter 
Schemil, and felt relieved as I saw 
his shadow fall on the pavement as 
we passed the gas-lights to the car- 


for a carriage was kept all day at 
his disposal in the court-yard of the 
hotel, ready to transport him to 
Hombourg when he felt ‘in the 
vein.” Its driver in a moment of 
weakness, and apropos to a bundle 
of share-lists that he pulled out of 
his pocket with his tobacco-pouch, 
confided to me that he had made 
large purchases in Austrian bonds. 
At home Hammond used to wear a 
ir of dogskins for six weeks, for 
4 = — a, to the 
iraces; here he c so many 
times in the day the primrose- 
coloured triumphs of Jouvin and 
Houbigant that the kammermadchen 
away from his rooms many 

dozen gross but little the worse for 
wear, and was enabled to advance 
her iage with an under waiter, 
whose economies also had swelled so 
rapidly that ov bought the good- 
of a small but flourishing /ust- 


garten, 

His balance at Herr Kreuzer’s 
had swelled to enormous — 
tions. Day after day I urged him, 
if he would not leave the place, at 
least to remit the bulk of it to 

land, and place it out of danger. 

it not been for his visions of a 

m in Rheinland, I believe he 
Would have yielded: as it was, I 
Was forced to content myself with 
the solemn pledge he gave, that 
whenever the luck turned he would 
“cept the omen. Though still a 


winner, he had been but a slight 
one for the last few days, and 
already had lost something of the 
prestige that had made his life one 
long intoxication. The Margrave 
had been cleaned out, and had 
started for his capital. The Ban 
had gone, on rumours of troubles on 
the Danube, and the Russian had 
returned to his official duties. A 
new generation had sprung up, who 
had not known the Napoleon of 
play in his palmier days. But still 
the little Jew was there, played on 
and lost enormously. 

these alte circumstances, 
Hammond began to sit more lightly 
to his Hombourg life. From time 
to time, as, fevered and wearied, he 
threw himself back in the carriage, 
he would lend a not unwilling ear 
to allusions to the ice-fields of 
Mont Blanc and the snow passes by 
Monte Rosa. The tide was on the 
turn; one night it fairly set the 
other way. He announced to me 
one morning, when he came down 
to a late breakfast, that the night 
before he had lost 2,500 louis, had 
given the bank his note of hand for 
700 more, and finally that he was 
resolved to go to Kreuzer after 
breakfast and instruct him to remit 
his money to Coutts’s: and then he 
added, ‘I’m good for Basle this 
aa Hawkins, my boy, if you 

6. 

I was overjoyed; and upon my 
word, his mind once made up, so I 
believe was he. We had the most 
pleasant and most chatty meal that 
we had made for long. He told me 
incidentally that the old Israelite 
had had worse luck than ever. 
‘ Poor Abraham must be very near 
indeed to the end of his tether.’ 
We called up Herr Ried, thanked 
him for his attentions, told him of 
our intended departure, and to his 
sorrow asked for the bill. We then 
lit our cigars and strolled round to 
Herr Kreuzer’s in the Schinken- 


gasse. 

The shutters of the establishment 
were up, and the great iron-clamped 
door was closed. ‘It may be the 
dinner hour,’ said Hammond, look- 
ing rather white, for it was just 
mid-day, and German banking is 
conducted on principles abnormal 
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fom our English notions. But 
there was a crowd of peu surging 
before its doors, within a ring of 
stolid spectators, who looked on 
with national apathy. We looked at 
each other, and dashed into the 
middle of the mob. On the pave- 
ment, tearing out his hair and 
beard by handfuls, and dancing on 
his hat and necktie, was our little 
intance, the Hebrew of the 
At the sight of Hammond’s 
familiar face, he rushed at him, 
flung his arms round his per ape | 
form, and in spluttering accents an 
a medley of French, English, and 
German, confided his woes to him 
who had yet more cause for sorrow. 
Herr Kreuzer had bolted with the 
emtents of his own strong box. 
Gondensed, the story of the Jew 
amounted to this: that the banker 
having lost heavily by his business, 
indespair had invested his clients’ 
funds at the tables. Of course, as a 
man of business he could not play 
a person, so had employed our 
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Hebrew friend to gamble for him 
on commission, under the eye of a 
confidential clerk. The commission 
had run greatly into arrear, and 
that morning, when the Jew ar- 
rived for his daily interview with 
his principal, he found him vanished. 
Hammond’s luck had kept him 
afloat for long, but when that too 
began to fail, the camel’s back had 
broken. 

In the Eastern tale the money of 
the magician changed by morning 
into withered leaves in the drawer 
of the butcher. The end of Ham- 
mond’s luck was—a note of hand 
for 700 louis d’or due to M. Benoit, 
a heavy bill at the Hétel de Russie, 
and a host of minor ones elsewhere, 
and a summer tour marred. In- 
deed had not an old aunt, compas- 
sionating his misfortunes, been per- 
suaded to square matters, he would 
have found himself very much 
worse off than the butcher of 
Bagdad. 





OUR DINNERS. 
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HAT shall we eat?’ is a ques- 
tion of natural and lawful in- 
terest. But we find it a question 
which, though easy to ask, is, under 
constantly recurring circumstances, 
very difficult to answer. For, when 
‘What shall we eat?’ means, 
‘ What am I to order for our little 
dinner-party next Thursday?’ it is 
& very grave question; it fills many 
a housekeeper’s mind with a praise- 
worthy anxiety, and depresses, even 
to despair, many a good, gentle, 
tender-hearted, endeavouring soul 
for whose benefit our friendly sym- 
pathy flows forth in these encou- 
raging pages. The question of 
food—chiefly represented by our 
dinners—is easy enough to meet 
when the question is thoroughly 
understood; as easy as a riddle 
when the answer has been told, or 
found out; but food, as a matter 
of interest, must always rank high 
among the questions that belong to 
social life. 
We are not going to say witha 


+ toi poet,* speaking mer- 
* Alas! for that forgotten day, 
When chivalry was nourished ; 
When none but friars learnt to pray, 
And beef and beauty flourished ;’ 
but we are going to say that, con- 
sidering how long we have required 
not merely food, but good dinners, 
it is a very strange thing that how 
to order a dinner should be still 
much of a mystery. 

There are terms upon which beet 
and beauty may meet, much to the 
benefit both of our dinners and ou 
fair divinities. The ‘ Angel in the 
house,’ for instance, might preside 
over kitchen and larder, and not be 
in any way unfitted in consequence 
for ‘presiding at the head of be 
table. 

No ‘debate is necessary to prove 
this. It is acknowledged to bk 
true. We see the truth confess 
before our eyes in facts and figures 
equally stubborn. 


* Mackworth Praed. 
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‘Lady Harriet St. Clair’s Dainty 
Dishes. Now ready, 3rd, or 4th,“or 
sth? edition.” What does that 
mean? It is evidence of a truth 
confessed that men want good din- 
ners, and that women are to supply 


them. 

And that this view of ‘ woman's 
mission’ is met in a practical man- 
ner is plain enough; for the ‘ Mar- 
nis of Worcester’s Century of 

ventions’ may lie and does lie on 
forgotten shelves, but a hundred 
ways of making soup, and a hun- 
dred ways of dressing potatoes are 
sold at all railway stations by thou- 
sands. 


This is very encouraging, and 
pretty much as things ought to be ; 
but still we are met by a fact—that 
a cookery-book is not a dinner. 
With all the will to give a dinner— 
with a moderate notion of the effect 
of fire upon food, and pleasant 
friends sufficiently hungry, there 
still remains in the mind of many a 
wife a dread of a dinner: a dread 
of one of the pleasantest recreations 
that belongs to civilized life. It is 
quite a case for friendly interference, 
and we volunteer to the rescue ac- 
cordingly. 

Let us begin ab ovo, And this 
expression ab ovo is uliarly ap- 
— e; for, though most ladies, 
we believe, suppose these words to 
signify ‘from the beginning,’ be- 
cause with the egg may be dated 
the commencement of life, yet 
Horace had no such thought when 
he used them. He was thinking of 
a dinner. 


It was the way of the Romans to 
have music at their banquets, and 
he says (First book of Satires, Sa- 
tire iti.) : — is this vice ~~ 
Singers ’—the passage is so de- 
sriptive of the experience of our 
own day that there shall be no 
apology for quoting, nor for trans- 
rom ar that even ont their 

: ey can never bring their 
minds to sing if they are asked ; 
but if they are not asked they can 
rever leave off. That Sardinian 

us had this view. Cesar, 

who might have compelled him, if 
he asked him for the sake of the 
ip of his father, or his own, 

Would have obtained nothing—but 


if it had pleased him he would have 
recited Io Bacche from the egg 
down to the apples.’ 

So the expression «ab ovo has come 
down to us, signifying the begin- 
ning of dinner, as the apples 
showed the end of the banquet—as 
it does, we may say, now under 
the word dessert. So, beginning 
historically, not quite ab ovo, but 
a good way back, for Horace died 
shortly before the Christian era, we 
have dinners that were entertain- 
ments, and very recondite cookery. 

Macrobius, who died in 415, tells 
us a good deal about Roman din- 
ners, and they had surprising quan- 
tities of fish in them. They begun 
with something which we are ob- 
liged, owing to the poverty of the 
language at our command, to call 
some little- sharpener-of- the-appe- 
tite; an idea not unknown to our 
own times. Then came fish—poul- 
try—fish again—swine’s flesh, which, 
in some shape, seems to have been 
very popular; then shell-fish— 
oysters — birds —fruit, and bread 
from the country. 

Considering the years that have 
run their course since these details 
were written, we may be surprised 
to find how very like our own din- 
ners those repasts of the fourth 
and fifth century were. 

We have had our exciting morsel, 
our fish, our oyster patties, our 

ultry, joint, lobster — = 
oped oysters, game, it, an 
biscuits. A dinner has been an 
entertainment through all civilized 
times, among all civilized people, 
and why there should ever be any 
difficulty about it may fairly be 
made food for thought. 

Dinners in great houses used to 
be, even near to our own times, 
more magnificent things than they 
are now. There was a glory and a 
grandeur about them that belonged 
to the stateliness of the old times: 
but I don’t say that the cooking 
was better. 

When the present writer was a 
little child there was a house in the 
north of England—not a nobleman’s 
—where the cook in a white apron 
and a white paper cap, which was 
considered the full dress of his order 
for that occasion, came in with 
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the bottom dish of the second 
course, and stood by the side of the 
master of the house till it was tasted. 
Of course it was a supreme effort, 
and a perfect success. 

* Sir” the venerable master would 
say, ‘ we congratulate you and our- 
selves on this effort of art. It is 
excellent. You will do us the plea- 
sure of taking wine.’ 

On which the hero of the paper 
cap bowed silently; drank with his 
master and the guests; and with 


much like our own, perhaps, but 
they were in less terror about giving 
dinners. Why? Probably because 
they knew their work better than 
their granddaughters know theirs. 
The heavy, expensive great din- 
ners of those days made it impos- 
sible for people of small means to 
give them. They were reduced to 
teas and suppers. Dinners were at 


Our Dinners. 


benignant smiles retired conscious 
of victory. 

In the same house, on such stats 
occasions, the gamekeeper came 
into the dining-room, when the 
game appeared, dressed in a green 
velvet coat, and having a cap de 
corated with heron’s feathers in his 
hand. He made his bow, received 
his compliment, and went home to 
his lodge with a bottle of wine. 

All this was very pleasant and 
stately; and such facts are worth 


earlier hours, and the solid eating 
required extensive drinking. We 
are well out of those days. People 
in towns met at three o’clock, al 
dined. Three courses—‘ top, bt 
tom, corners, and sides.’ It take 
away one’s appetite to think of it 
Then, what could be done to kil 
time till night? They drank—«v@ 
adjourned to a tavern to drink—all 
were, as to length of days, none th 
worse for it! which strikes one # 
not less than marvellous, and ¥ 
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Our Dinners. 


lance that times are 
Who has time to 
dine at three o’clock now? He may 
lunch at two o'clock; but to be 
ready for dinner means that the 
ays work is done, and that the 
weary man wants his body nourished, 
and his mind refreshed; so not 
only has the hour of dinner changed, 
but the dinner itself has undergone 
such changes as the hard work— 
hard — work—of the present 


fs 
Pan body require more 
Fa in their food than 
was needed former! The differ- 
ence between Pe old magazine 7 
the periodical of the present day, 
and the difference between the many 
courses and the strong wines pushed 
round on the bare mahogany table, 
tell our story. 
Life is carried on at high-pressure 
sped—we are all going by la 


see at & 


grande vitesse, on Time’s great rail- 
way; when the evening comes we 
shut out the day’s anxiety and 
thought; we look for our one: 
ment. ey little — bri 
rooms, @ pleasant easy c — 
‘London 


Society, if you ‘please, 
refresh us both mentally and bodily ; 
these with the welcome sig t 
of our trimly-dressed little house- 

as all our women- 

ought to be—produce the con- 
tentment that leads to thankful 
=mend 0 readiness for work on 


“Me tal not reproduce here any 
the information offered to our 


a 
dinner is not a thing to be ‘ evolved 
of our own mental eatin 
” Our lady housekee 
know that, cooking is kitc —y- 
mistry; and she must be herself 
sufficient] tly mistress of the science 
to correct and encourage the cook. 
It is absolutely that the 
mistress and the maid should be on 
$00d terms. Their interests in the 
matter of dinners must te felt to be 
one. So always have meng on 
your cook, and never disgrace her. 
Good cooks have quick feelings— 
ey assertion is made seriously. A 
‘Common Sense of Good Dinners.’— 
Lenin Srey, Nov., 1866. 
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good illustration was afforded some 
years since, at Oxford, in the person 
of the cook of Oriel College. He 
had been a soldier in his youth. 
The story is that, on some occasion, 
a dish was found fault with at the 
high table, and, with a message of 
disapproval, sent down to him. 
Overwhelmed by the sight, he ex- 
claimed, with genuine emotion, 
‘Would that I had died on the 
plains of Marengo!’ 

It need not be said that he was 
an admirable cook, whose name is 
kept with the memory of his dishes. 

But the best advice we can give 
our lady housekeeper is not to be 
ambitious. Wisdom walks slowly. 
The man who is earning his three 
or four hundred a year, if he has a 
wise wife, may give as good a 
dinner as a royal duke. It will 
not be as large a dinner, or served 
on gold, or eaten off Sévres china 
but gold, silver, china, glass, jewelled 
spoons, and crystal goblets are not 
eatables, and in such things there 
must be no fee he. ambition is 
®& worse im ent ignorance 
in the way to good dinners. 

Water souché, for instance, is a 
very elegant dish, and not a very 
easy one to send to table properly. 
It comes up, perhaps, as the first 
thing in a little dinner, of an alarm- 
ing grey colour, as if the soot had 
fallen into it; the fish is slippery ; 
the bread and butter you eat with 
it has been cut with an onioney 
knife. What despair! You would 
have liked the fish out of water so 
much the best; a piece of a good, 
honest sole, fried. But the lady 
was ambitious. An accident would 
have been nothing, for human 
nature is liable to accidents; but a 
mistake of that sort isa crime. So, 
whatever you order for dinner, be 
sure’ that it can be done; be sure 
also that you know what it ought to 
be, and that you are a judge of 
whether it be done or not. Ina 
clean kitchen, with a smal! stove, 
or kitchen-range, and a neat-handed 
servant girl, there is scarcely any 
dish known that cannot, with care 
and a little practice, be produced to 
perfection. Then you must enforce 
on your servant this fact—that every 
new dish she can make perfectly 
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well is an addition to her value, and 
a step on in life; after this, to keep 
her hand in sufficient practice is to 
do her permanent benefit. 

As to neat, cultivated cooking 
being an extravagance, that is quite 
an old-fashioned mistake. Variety 
in the great, heavy dinners of former 
days was no doubt costly. But the 
modern varieties, which so much 
depend on the skill of the cook, and 
the arranging mind of the house- 
keeper, are economical. The cook 
knows how to do the pretty entrée 
or entremet, the lady Eounivane 
knows when they can appear with- 
out any extra expenditure. Know- 
ledge produces many a little ele- 
gancy out of materials that ignorance 
would throw away; so, to take the 
most extreme case, the waste among 
the really poor labourers, and the 
utterly ignorant, is known to be 
enormous. 

But, among educated people like 
ourselves, our dinners are intended 
to be recreations, and such they 
ought to be. Indeed, as recreations 
they are of inestimable value. The 


delightful contrast they offer to the 
labour of the day ; the pleasant inno- 
cent triumph which they afford, and 
in which perhaps a friend partakes ; 
the holiday air of the dining-room— 
no longer, now, clad rigorously in the 
red flock paper, for which let us 


make a passing thanksgiving; no 
longer inhabited by the indescribable 
scent of the mysteries of sideboard 
cupboards, but bright with cleanly 
glass, and gay with fruit and flowers ; 
all this gives a real refreshment to 
the brain, and positively invigorates 
thecreature. Actually, it raises the 
pulse to a healthy state, and enables 
the work of digestion to go on 
properly. The mind is medicined 
and the man is fed. 

We are told on the highest 
authority that a woman’s work is to 
guide the house. We wonder some- 
times if women have ever—ever since 
the world began— properly measured 
the extent of that power which, from 
this, their right place, they wield. 
To be really like our mother Eve, 
‘ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, 
best,’ in the eyes of the bread- 
winner, is something worth thinking 
about, and it produces a large 
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measure of personal happiness, 
But now that we have our faces 
towards summer, there are new 
fields open for woman’s success in 
her own peculiar world, and the 
success of a cold dinner or collation 
is quite as great and as stimulating 
as that wrought out under the 
beautifying influences of damask 
curtains and lamp-light. 

In summer and spring we give 
ourselves holidays, and collect our 
friends for out-door enjoyment. Out- 
door parties are delightful things; 
but we must confine ourselves 
within the limits of our subject, and 
consider only those recreations that 
are attended by a cold collation, 
eaten in a dining-room ; not, there- 
fore, flower-shows and pic-nics, but 
garden parties and croquet. 

Now, it is of the nature of these 
dinners that they should be cold; 
and such a dinner may be 
of by a large number of people, for 
there is no necessity for all to sit 
down at one time—unor, indeed, for 
anybody to sit down at all. 

Collations should be made up of 
things easily helped. There should, 
in fact, be no carving. Everything 
is on the table at one time— 
meat, sweets, fruit—everything but 
ices, if ices you are going to have. 
Further; no collation is perfec 
without an auxiliary table in a cor 
venient and accessible corner, # 
which some gentle victim, pinnel 
into the angle of the wall, shall give 
out tea. ‘There ought to be vey 
mone gp of servants ; as little ss 

ible. 

In fact, the persons principally 
addressed while making these 
marks on dinners are those who 
education and requirements fit then 
to appreciate good cooking and home 
comfort, but who are not at tl 
head of large establishments. 

All meat dishes in these entertai- 
ments should be either sandwich, 
which can be eaten in the hand,# 
mincemeat, in balls, which can 
eaten with a fork only, and whit, 
being made with well-boiled nm 
instead of suet, are excellent coll 
There may be meat served in 
“ verythin both in dinners so 

ve ing, in dinners 
collations, must be ordered for t 
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comfort of the guests ; therefore, as 
there can be no bill of fare, the name 
of the preparation must be neatly 
written, and pasted on to the edge 
of the dish. No one then who has 
been ordered to eschew veal will be 
found in the disagreeable predica- 
ment of having commenced on a 
sandwich of that meat which had 
been mistaken for chicken. This 
way of answering the invariable in- 
terior wish—‘ What, I wonder, is 
that sandwich made of?’—gives a 
satisfaction so great as to be almost 
amusing. In fact, it is a real act of 
hospitality, and that always answers. 

All the puddings should be little 
puddings; even the rice impériale 
should be made in many very little 
moulds; the tarts must be tartléts ; 
the custards must be in little cups, 
and the payee o gy = 
theory of a collation is people 
may eat standing, hold their food in 
their hands, and walk about if they 
please. 

If you have apples, they must 
have been boiled with sugar, lemon 
juice, and lemon peel, and turned 
out of small tea-cups; a most deli- 
cious and refreshing preparation, by- 
the-by, particularly if iced. And 
your oranges, which are the most 
impossible things in the world to eat 
under any circumstances of difficulty, 
must be prepared on purpose for the 

n 


occasion. 
_ This is the way: You cut a hole 
im your orange as big as a fourpenny 
piece where the stem grew. Witha 
scoop you carefully take out all the 
inside, not touching the rind more 
than you can help. Put all the 
oranges on a dish with the holes up- 
wards. Having made a highly- 
flavoured orange jelly, strain it, and 
a — skins of the fruit. When 
» Cut the oranges in quarters, 
and so serve them. This is the only 
respectable way of serving oranges 
at collation. 

You must also be introduced in 
this paper to croquet eggs, which 
ae not eggs at all, but are very 

among croquet players. 
ou have ready any 


ut a round 
l,of wood, 


pans you 
small croquet 
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which has been bored, and has had 
the bored part filled up with lead 
to keep it steady. All the patty- 
pans being accommodated with balls, 
you have the lemon cream poured 
in. When it is cold you take out 
the balls, and pour into the spaces 
they have made a strong-coloured 
jelly made of curagoa; when turned 
out, the appearance of a poached 
egg is presented to the croquet 
payer, and exhausted nature may 
fancifully reinforced by it. 

We ask forgiveness for these re- 
velations. 

You perceive that there are more 
arts than the art of cooking to be 
put in force when you are giving 
one of these out-door entertainments 
—the art of pleasing—the art of 
taking care of your friends. 

When young people disperse after 
such a party with no muslin dress 
torn out of the belt by the feet of 
confused footmen, darting hither 
and thither in the praiseworthy dis- 
— to wait on every one at once, 

ot with exertion, and anguished by 
failure-—when no orange juice has 
destroyed the fairness of the Cluny 
lace, nor champagne taken the 
colour out of the Japan silk; no 
juice from a raspberry tart made the 
wearer of the white alpaca wretched 
—then the collation, depend on it, 
has been, as to waiting and serving 
of food, a success. 

In these parties the servants’ 
business is to be perpetually putting 
clean things in the place of dirty 
ones, and seeing that exhausted 
dishes are immediately replenished. 
The waiting at a collation has 
nothing to do with waiting at 
dinner. 

When people enter the room 
where the cold collation is spread, 
the first impression ought to call up 
thoughts of fairyland. 

It has to stand the trial of sun- 
light, which is a serious ordeal. 
Take my advice, and do not be 
anxious to exhibit your silver. It 
is almost ugly by daylight. Keep 
to glass, which for the purpose of a 
cold, daylight repast is far prettier. 
I would say always prefer beanty to 
display. The coloured china shell- 

ishes, ornamented with red coral 
and seaweed, are very pretty by 
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daylight, and by lamplight of doubt- 
ful loveliness; but pink glass is al- 
ways pretty, and alternate dishes of 
pink and of white glass have an ex- 
cellent effect. A good deal of 
thought may be well bestowed on 
the things to go into each, and on 
the quantity and colour of the 
flowers that are to be used. 

Large growing plants, if in luxu- 
rious flower, and little fruit trees 
from an orchard house look very 
well down the middle of a long table 
at collation; and if biscuits of many 
sorts are put down the table on each 
side at regular distances, in small 
saucer-shaped glass dishes, which 
are placed in other glass dishes a 
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size larger, and the space between 
filled closely with flowers of on 
sort, the effect of such coloured 
fairy rings all down the table is 
good. These rings might be alter. 
nately pink rose-buds and the large 
blue forget-me-not. 

I cannot close this paper without 
saying that even a fady’s garden 
ought (in her secret heart) to have 
reference to her dinner-table. 

I hope all who can are putting in 
the seeds of the ice-plant, for itis 
undoubtedly the prettiest summer 
garnish for fruit and sweet things 
that we have. It grows well out of 
doors, planted in fine rich soil, in 
June or July. 
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Au Enigma in Prose. 


I 


HEREVER a few men are 
thrown together in very close 
and constant association—as, for ex- 
ample, in the management of differ- 
ent departments of the same busi- 
ness—they fall, as if by gravitation, 
into certain definite and fixed rela- 
tionships towards each other, which 
soon become so well recognized and 
admitted that any inversion of them 
would seem unnatural. 

And in all such small societies, 
whatever types of character are 
missing, we may count with cer- 
tainty on finding the wit and the 
butt. 

Indeed I undertake to say with 
confidence that the reader never 
knew any half-score of men, exclu- 
sively associated, one of whom was 
not recognized as the sayer of smart 
things, and another as the good- 
natured, stupid fellow on whom it 
was always safe to crack your joke. 

At the establishment of Tovey 
and Brother, in the Borough, these 
two characters were as well known 
as Tovey and Brother themselves, 
and I propose now to make them 
known to the reader. 

I take it for granted that he does 
already know Tovey and Brother, 
and is not one of those who make 


the gross mistake of calling that 
eminent firm Tovey Brothers. 

To speak of ‘ Tovey Brothers’ is, 
in fact, to be guilty of a very u- 
justifiable misrepresentation—as if 
the brothers were on an equal foot- 
ing. Whereas the title ‘ Tovey and 
Brother’ explains itself, and enables 
any reflecting person to understand 
at once that ‘ Tovey’ is Tovey pur 
and simple—the head of the firm; 
while ‘ Brother,’ though Tovey to, 
is only Tovey with a limitation. — 

In the house itself the one i 
always known as Mr. Tovey, and 
the other as Mr. Charles; and if the 
reader has any thought of opening 
an account with the firm, it may 
useful to him to bear that in mind 

Unless, however, he is himself it 
a considerable way of busines, 
Tovey and Brother will not thask 
him for his account, they being o1ly 
wholesale, and wholesale on the vey 
largest scale. 

When you enter their place @ 
business, you might wonder (if eve 
one did not know already) what it 
they deal in. A few scores of littl 
bottles ranged on shelves, and filed 
with various coloured liquids sl 
powders; a few scores of litte 
polished mahogany cases, each wil 
its printed Latin label; this is # 
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in the way of stock that meets the 
Tat when you see the long array 
of well - bound ledgers, journals, 
cash-books, you need no further as- 
surance that they do deal in some- 
more than little bottles. 
a iben you see Mr. Tovey and 
Mr. Charles you do not to be 
told that they are prosperous men, 
and that their rosy faces and portly 
are those of men who have 
long known something about bigger 
bottles than any you see upon their 
shelves. 


Ordinarily, however, you might 
go in without much chance of see- 
ing either of them. ‘To get to their 

offices you have to go 
through the clerks’ office first, and 
then through Mr. Splutter’s. And 
unless your business is of very un- 
usual importance, you will find it 
— the capacity of one of 
clerks, or, they failing, then 
certainly within Mr. Splutter’s, 
Without interruption to the news- 
per of either of the principals. 
myself confess that I never in 
point of fact got beyond the clerks’ 
office, and have always had a very 
considerable awe of Mr. Splutter, 
the great men’s great man, and 


Tanager. 

Not that he was ever anything 
but very civil to me when he saw 
me; but he had a singular inability 
sometimes to see me even when 
brushing close past me, and this 
ted to so fill me with perplexity 
% to whether I should say ‘ Good 
morning ’ or not, that before I could 
quite make up my mind he had 


gone. 

As for Mr. Tovey and Mr. Charles, 
I don’t think they ever did see me. 

It was to my father that my visits 
Were paid. 1 used to call on my 
way from school, and generally had 
to wait a few minutes before he was 
Teady to walk home with me. He 
was one of their young men in the 
tlerks’ office. There were, if I re- 


member rightly, about ten of them, 
of whom had 


In the eyes of the house, however, 
MY one Was a young man under sixty. 
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I remember that office as a model 
of staid decorum and gravity. Every- 
thing went on as if by machinery. 
There was a time for everything, 
and everything done in its time. A 
place for everything, and everything 
in its place. I could have found it 
easy to believe that the very height 
of each clerk’s collar was regulated 
by office bye-law, and the style of 
each chain and seal by fixed speci- 
fication. 

No starch has ever yet been made, 
however, so stiff that a man cannot 
laugh in it; and a good deal of 
quiet fun went on amidst the mo- 
notony of business. Many a joke 
was passed round from stool to stool, 
and I think I never called there 
once without hearing some new 
witticism or some latest joke of Mr. 
Rasper’s. 

Boy as I was, I dare say most of 
these had to be diluted to suit my 
comprehension before they were told 
to me, and suffered in the dilution ; 
but even yet, as then, I think of 
Mr. Rasper as a fellow of infinite 
mirth. 

I suppose his humour must have 
depended much on manner, tone, 
and little accidents of place which 
could not be rendered on paper; 
for it was generally understood that 
Mr. Rasper was an ill-used man in 
that he could never get any of his 
good things into print. 

But not the less, whether his wit 
were up to or below the standard of 
the comic papers, he served that 
office with fun enough, and poor 
Mr. Bog with more than enough. 

He did not often say ill-natured 
things; but every wit must have 
his butt, his anvil, on which to 
hammer and sharpen his darts, and 
Mr. Bog did duty in that capacity. 

Jester and jestee were as unlike 
in all respects as any two men well 
could be. 

Mr. Rasper’s work, and his way 
of — it, were like his conversa- 
tion, lightand sprightly. He moved 
about with an elastic quick step as 
if he had a difficulty in refraining 
from dancing. He adorned his 
writing with flourishes till it was 
hardly legible. And when Mr. 
Splutter tried to make him dis- 
continue those embellishments he 
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gave such whimsical reasons for 
their continuance that he always 
laughed the manager out of his 
attempt to find fault. 

Mr. Bog was heavy and solid. 
His handwriting was as regular as 
engraving. His ledger had not a 
blot in it from beginning to end. 
And when any figure in it had to be 
altered it was done so neatly as to 
be almost an improvement. He was 
a plodding, thoroughly reliable man; 
as punctual as the clock, and as 
grave in all his ways ;—slow in all 
things, but happily above all things 
* slow to anger.’ 

Mr. Bog had never been known 
by any one in the office to make a 
joke; and had not often, they said, 
been made to comprehend one. 
Mr. Rasper never made anything 
else, and saw them where others 
intended no such thing. Mr. Bog 
made up, however, for his dulness 
by the frankness with which he 
admitted it, and by his invariable 
good temper. 

It was quite impossible to put 
him out, and when the suspicion 
came across him, as it did now and 
then, that Rasper had been hammer- 
ing at him for an hour or more, he 
bore no malice, which was, indeed, 
a feeling into which he could not 
enter. 

There was, however, one matter 
in which all in the office concurred 
that they had a right to find fault 
with Bog. He was unmarried, and 
all the rest were married men. 

And on this shortcoming of his 
one and all were determined that he 
should have no peace. Not a day 
passed but some new hypothesis 
was started as to the reason of his 
continuing a bachelor: not a day 
without some new name being sug- 
gested to him as that of a lady with 
whom he might yet have a chance. 
To all of which suggestions Mr. Bog 
persistently and good - naturedly 
turned his deaf ear. 

A respite came to him twice a 
year (which must have been very 
welcome) from all this worrying. 

Twice a year Mr. Bog went on his 
travels, for about a month at a time. 
For it was the custom of the house 
to let their travelling be done by 
the clerks, instead of keeping travel- 
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lers to do nothing else. In this 
way one or two of them were always 
out, and all of them in turn had, 
pleasant relief from the monotony ¢ 
office life. 

‘Now, Bog,’ Mr. Rasper woul 
say, ‘you must really try an 
manage it this journey. Represent 
your case once more to that Tice 
ter girl, and perhaps she’ll change 
her mind.’ It was one of Mr, 
Rasper’s friendly assumptions that 
Mr. Bog had been rejected in every 
town he went to, and Leicester being 
in his round it was usually the 
Leicester girl who was recommenda 
for a second trial. 

Mr. Bog would answer in his 
stolid way that if she really did 
relent he would let Rasper knov; 
and so they would part, and though 
they all missed Bog when he was a 
his travels, no one missed him mon 
than Rasper, or was so glad as he to 
see him back again. 

And thus the joke was repeste 
year after year, until at last Mr. 

8 case came to be considered 
by all of them so thoroughly hop 
less that if he had come down som 
morning in a pink vest and lemo- 
coloured tights no one would have 
thought it half so surprising as thst 
he should really take Mr. Rasper’s 
advice. Mr. Bog indeed at forty 
five was held by one and all to le 
utterly impervious to female blaxt 
ishments. 

Let the reader judge, therefom, 
for himself, with what effect thi 
bomb-shell fell in the office fr 
days after Mr. Bog was supposed # 
have started on one of his journeys 

The missile came by post, in t# 
shape of a newspaper addressed 
Mr. Rasper. 

It was a provincial paper, 
from Leicester, but from a city 


quite another quarter. 

Mr. Rasper Thad unfolded it si 
looked it carelessly over,—had 
several items of local news, tow 
council squabbles, workhouse 00 
meetings, and other matters in 
he took not the slightest intems 
and was about to toss it into i 
waste basket, when his eye ¢ 
sight of a couple of crosses : 
made for the purpose of attract 
attention. 
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But even then he did not at once 
hit the right column. “Hunting 
fixtures for next week;” what on 
earth do I care about them? “ Hops 
two a cwt. higher ;” well, if 
they don’t raise beer it doesn’t matter 
to me. What —_ the old goose 

by marking these ?’ 
mit leat, however, he did find it, 
and was struck for a moment speech- 


less. 

‘Well, by Jove,’ he said at last, 
‘this is something. But I don’t 
believe it. Here’s Bog gone and 
puta notice in the paper to make 
us believe he has got married. 
Listen, here it is.’ 

‘*Same day, at St. Ambrose in 
this city, by the Rev. Edward 
Wheeler, the rector, Mr. Thomas 
Frederick Bog, of Highbury, to 
Emily, only daughter of the late 
Theodore Phillips, Esq., of Kingston, 
Jamaica.” And then, as if that 


were not enough, here’s a note ap- 
pended, editorial apparently. 

‘(“ Unusual interest attached to 
this wedding from the fact of the 
bride being married—as we are per- 


ar to state—on her tenth birth- 
“g 
‘Very fair, indeed, Mr. Bog,’ said 
a as he finished; ‘very cre- 
able for a first joke——only it’s 
alittle overdone. You'll do better 
next time. Now, my merry men, 
what do you think of it ?” 

Not one in the office believed a 
Peat it of course. ‘ Neither do 
» Said Rasper ; ‘ but it really is very 
hir for Bog. I must go and show 
it to Splutter,’ 

But at that moment Mr. Splutter 
tame in, and on being tendered the 
hewspaper waived the offer, and said, 
4h, ah, I know all about it. Bog’s 

;—that’s what you want me 

to look at, isn’t it? Bless you, I’ve 
of it for more than a week. 

Bog told me and Mr. Charles, but 
made us promise to keep the secret 
ult it was all over. He goes moon- 
ig With his bride for two or three 
eeks, and then he takes her with 
mon his round. You won’t see 
- this six weeks. He 
© very morning after 
left here. He asked me to be 
went, but I could not go. Now 

Rasper, how do you feel now ? 
VOL, X0L—No, LXXy. ' 
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Your occupation’s gone. You will 
have nothing to chaff him about.’ 
And Mr. Splutter, chuckling very 
loudly, and rubbing his hands with 
glee was retreating to his own apart- 
ment. 

‘Oh, but stop a minute,’ cried 
Rasper. ‘Do you know all about 
this, too?’ And he read him the 
editorial note about the ‘ tenth birth- 


y. 

a was Mr. Splutter’s turn now to 

8 ’ 

‘ Nonsense!’ he said; ‘ let me see.’ 
And, taking the paper, he read it for 
himself. ‘lt must be a mistake. It 
can’t be true.’ 

*“Late of Kingston, Jamaica.” 
Who is she?’ asked Rasper. 

‘Some family connection, I under- 
stood him,’ said Mr. Splutter. ‘They 
do marry very young, I have been 
told, in those hot climates. But in 
England—it is impossible ; it would 
not have been allowed. And Bog 
would not have done such a thing. 
It’s all nonsense—nonsense!’ And 
he shut himself into his own room. 

And, in short, that was the con- 
clusion to which all in the office 
came, namely, that this editorial 
note was a piece of very ridiculous 
fooling, which Bog had purposely 
had inserted for their mystification. 
Considering which Mr. Rasper, 
who, so long as he had disbelieved 
the marriage itself, had pronounced 
the whole to be ‘ pretty fair for Bog,’ 
said,—now that the marriage was 
an established fact,—that the joke 
about the bride’s age was not only 
in bad taste, but as a joke was also 
— inexcusable, though Bog’s 


During the six following weeks of 
Mr. Bog’s absence he furnished more 
conversation to the office, and was 
the subject of more jokes on the part 
of Mr. Rasper, even than if he had 
been present. 

Speculation exhausted itself as to 
the reality of this extraordinary 
editorial note. But I am sorry to 
say that at last the conviction gra- 
dually established itself that the fact 
was literally true; that Bog having 
married some mere child from a 
boarding-school—having, in fact, 
probably run off with her for the 
sake of her.money, and knowing 

P 
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that he could not possibly conceal 
the fact of her being a child, had 
impudently determined to brazen 
his misdeed out in this way before 
them and the world. ae 

And r Mr. Bog accordingly 
fell not tittle in the opinion of his 
fellow-clerks. They were agreed, 
one and all, that he had donea thing 
=e oe at oh a mg life, 
was un onable—positively im- 
pal we surely mney also be il- 
legal; a thing, in short, for which it 
would behove them all on Mr. Bog’s 
return to give him the cold shoulder 
and the cut. 

*‘T’ll be bound he'll bring her 
down to the office in a short frock,’ 
said Mr. Rasper, ‘and carry her in 
on his arm.’ 

In anticipation of which very re- 
markable advent I will, for a little 
—_ leave Mr. Rasper and the 
Office. 


IL. 


While his own character was thus 
suffering, and while his fellow-clerks 
were thus discussing the chances of 
their finding in him on his return 
any small remains of honour and 
morality, Mr. Bog’s travels with his 
bride were drawing near to an end. 

The reader would, indeed, have 
been able to infer this much had we, 
without explanation or comment, 
merely commenced this closing 
chapter with the following letter 
which Mr. Bog wrote from one of 
his resting-places. 

.‘ My dear Mr. Splutter,—I 
being in town again on Tuesday 
evening next, but shall not come 
back to business until the beginning 
of the following week. Will you 
oblige me and my wife by giving us 
your company on the Friday even- 
ing, and by inviting for me all my 
confréres of the office for the same 
evening. I hate the ceremony of 
carding, and calling, and sitting in 
state to receive visits from old 
friends, and so does my wife. If 
they will all take it, therefore, in 
this informal way that we shall be 
glad to see them—vwell, glad we 
shall be; and if they won't, we shall 
be sorry. 

‘Friday evening, at seven; for 


what we will call our “small aij 
early ;” being, in fact, for office peo 
ple only. 


*T. FB’ 

This letter, which came on Mon 
day morning, was dealt with by Mr. 
Splutter in his usual prompt and, 
business-like way. 

He simply turned up one come 
of it, wrote on the back of that cor- 
ner in red ink, ‘I shall go, and hope 
you all will,’ and sent it out to Mr. 

to be handed round. 

decision come to unai- 
mously, in spite of the sentence of 
condemnation passed on poor Bog, 
was that they would go, all who 
could, if it were only for the sake of 
having an early sight of the bride, 
and giving the bridegroom om 
chance of reinstating himself in their 


graces. 

When the evening came, there 
fore, they took a couple of cabs, and 
all went down together — I. 
Splutter, my father, Rasper, Gibbs, 
and all the rest of them—they har- 
ing agreed on a convenient point of 
meeting before they left the office 

It was Mr. Bog himself who » 
ceived his company in his coy, 
well-furnished drawing-room up 
stairs, for he was a man of some 
little means, and had everythig 
very comfortable about him. 

‘ Well, Rasper,’ he said, after the 
first hand-shakings, ‘ your constat 
dropping has worn away the stun 
at last. I could not stand it ay 
longer, you see. Is it to be pes 
between us now, or war?’ 

*I don’t quite know,’ said Rasps, 
laughing; ‘weshallsee.’ | 

‘You had better not make it wa, 
said Mr. Splutter, ‘ for Bog’s holidiy 
seems to have put him in rare fighk 
ing order: better say peace.’ 

hereupon Bog, in his clung 
way, sparred at Rasper on the 
rug, a8 if to demonstrate with wit 
ease he could double him up. 

‘I shall think about it,’ said Be 
per ‘and before deciding 

ike to see the “teterrima «® 

belli,” if that is what my old la 
grammar used to call another # 
one.’ 


‘Here,’ said Mr. Bog, ‘in goal 
time she comes. Friends, allow 
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iddle age, or appa- 
rently somewhat over the middle 
earing spectacles, with a ma- 


per, ‘who comes to keep house till 
the child-wife is of age. Just as I 


The other was a , laughing 
young girl, seemingly of sixteen or 
seventeen, though possibly she might 


be Y 

heeer check his head and looked 
grave at sight of her. ‘ Exactly as 
we predicted,’ he said to his neigh- 
bour; ‘she’s quite a child. Really 
this is a bad business; but it’s al- 
ways so when men put off too long. 
Ah, Bog, Bog, she’ll be a handsome 
young widow, my old friend, when 
you and I are gone.’ 

He went over, nevertheless, and 
made small talk to the young girl 
by the piano. — 

* Been long in England ?’ he asked 
her, among other things. 

‘No’ she said; ‘only about a 
month before the wedding.’ 

‘Known Mr. Bog before?’ Mr. 


= supposed. . 
‘No; she had only seen him for 
the first time when she was up in 
london with her cousin about a 
fortnight before the wedding. Her 
cousin had known him many years.’ 
‘You will find England very dif- 
t, I my owl went on Mr. Ras- 
per, ‘ from 


amaica ?’ 

‘Jamaica?’ she said, laughing ; ‘I 
dare say I should if I had ever been 
.» I'm only from Edinbro’.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ he replied; ‘I beg 
= m. Then I suppose the 


_—— 


‘I say, Rasper,’ called out Mr. 


talking to her ? said Mr. 
‘Don’t say, now, that you 
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thought I had married little Rosy, 
and he went off into a fit of laughter 
of long duration. ‘ Rasper, hesaid, 
on getting his breath again, ‘you 
really did not think that—oh, oh, 
oh,’ and then went off into a longer 
laugh than ever, in which we all 


*Then what on earth,’ said Ras- 
per, brought to bay, ‘ what on earth 
was the meaning of that newspaper 
note?’ 

‘Eh, what? No? Now you really 
don’t mean to say you've never 

essed what that meant? You 

on’t mean to say that when you 
read “same day at” so and so, you 
never carried your eye up to look 
what day that was ? 

* No,’ said Mr. Rasper; ‘but what 
matter could that make?’ 

‘All the matter,’ said Mr. Bog. 
‘We were married on the twenty- 
ninth of February ; that is my wife's 
birthday, and you know it only 
comes once in four years.’ 

‘Well, Bog, upon my word I 
never thought of that; and I have 
been nursing all manner of wrath 
against you. 

‘Splendid!’ said Bog, ‘splendid! 
I did not think it possible to swindle 
the swindler so completely. The 
longest life I hoped for my joke was 
a life of about five minutes; and in 
the hope of that I got my friend 
the editor to print me that one copy 
of the paper with a note specially 
intended for you.’ 

‘Oh! then Mrs. Bog’s age is not 
— to all the world, said 

per. 

‘ Not exactly, said Bog; ‘though 
for that matter she would not in the 
least have cared if it had been.’ 

‘Not at all, said Mrs. Bog; ‘I'm 
long past caring who knows how 
old I am.’ 

hat is the story of how Mr. Bog 
married his wife on her tenth birth- 


day. 

* Really, r, said Mr. Splut- 
ter, as they home together, 
‘ that was very good indeed for Bog.’ 

And Rasper admitted unreserv- 
edly that it really was very clever 
indeed, considered as Bog’s first. 

Ropzrt Hupson. 
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THE ‘ PETITE PRESSE’ OF FRANCE. 


POLITICAL revolution never 

causes political changes alone : 
everything loses or gains by it—reli- 
gion, morals, manners, art, every- 
thing, down even tothe fashions of 
milliners and tailors. Science, pro- 
bably, shall be the thing last and 
least affected. Letters, on the other 
hand, usually gain or lose the soon- 
est and the most; and thus, gene- 
nerally, the state of its national lite- 
rature, according as that literature, 
in the years following a national 
convulsion, is vigorous or languid, 
healthy or diseased, may serve very 
well as a sign of the times to indi- 
cate whether a nation has to thank 
the convulsion or to curse it. But 
more particularly, a revolution al- 
most always gives birth to a special 
literature of its own. Not only is the 
antecedent literature modified, or, it 
may be, for ever destroyed, but a 
new and characteristic one, whether 
destined to be ephemeral or to en- 
dure, is pretty sure to be evoked. 
Thus, to take the case of France, 
and to go no further back than 1848, 
very suggestive was the literature 
that sprang up, a mushroom growth, 
after the Revolution of February. 
In the first place, there were a 
number of socialistic works: these 
represented the false socialism that 
had been the chief and the most 
dangerous of the perturbing causes. 
In the second place, there was a 
legion of newspapers, the very titles 
of which denoted that politically the 
new republic was only a mild tra- 
vesty of the old, the farce after the 
tragic trilogy: there were the ‘ Car- 
magnole’ and the ‘ Journal des Sans- 
Culottes ;’ there was a ‘ Robespierre’ 
bearing the motto ‘ Abolition of 
Capital Punishments ;’ there were 
the ‘République Rouge’ and the 
‘Bonnet Rouge, published a few 
doors from each other in the Rue 
des Boucheries, or, as we should 
say, Butchery or Shambles Street, 
but which for all that, so far from 
exhibiting any thirst for blood, 
roared you as gently as any sucking- 
dove ; there was a ‘ Pére Duchesne’ 
that resembled the former one as 
whey does vitriol. Nothing could 


have indicated more significantly 
how widely the last differed from 
the first revolution, and that if the 
previous republic was half ape half 
tiger, the second, in its political 
aspect, and so far as it was per- 
mitted to go—there is no saying 
where, left to itself, it might have 
gone—luckily remained, during its 
brief career, ape alone. 

Now the literary offspring, the 
only literary offspring, of the revolu- 
tionin France thatin 1851-5 arestored 
the Empire, is a certain journalistic 
literature, the distinctive feature of 
which is that it takes good car 
never to meddle with politics. This 
is the ‘ petite presse’ of the day, andit 
is, indeed, from that exclusion of 
politics from its columns that it de 
rives that name. For politics ar 
justly considered the great and 
proper domain of journalism, and 
the term 
transla 


tite is in this case to be 
by ‘minor’ rather than 


by ‘ little,’ especially as some of the 


journals in question, if the majority 
are pigmies, cannot be considered in- 
significant so far as mere dimensions 
go. The epithet, moreover, is only 
that popularly assigned to it, not 
the one it usually assumes in speak- 
ing of itself; the ‘literary ’ press is 
the generic appellation it <affects, 
probably on the assumption, for we 
can discover no other grounds, that 
any writing which is not political 
must of necessity be literary. _ 
But if these papers exclude poli- 
tics from their columns it is not 
from choice. They are bound t 
that exclusion as they value their 
existence: not many months ago, 
the ‘Evénement,’ one of them, was 
suppressed, after a prosecution, be 
cause of a single and very innocett 
article on an economical questio, 
no doubt because we say political 
economy. As a matter of cour, 
we find them constantly chafing 
under the restriction. And ye, 
after all, they have really no mgt 
to complain. For if the continuan® 
of their existence is conditional @ 
their total abstinence from all ft 
mented articles, it is to the 
thraldom in which the French pre 
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is held that they owe their being in 
existence at all. The old press, the 
itical, being not only restrained 
the license it claimed but de- 
prived of the liberty to which it had a 
right, was found insipid. Where were 
its gibes now ? where its onslaughts 
and its bickerings, its fair discussions 
andits unfair, its public hostilities and 
its private rancours ; where was that 
which was so congenial to the criti- 
cal and discontented spirit—the 
esprit frondeur—of Frenchmen, its 
teasing and factious opposition to the 
government of the hour? Gagged, 
all chapfallen, it no longer fur- 
nished excitement. The marble 
tables of the cafés had nothing read- 
able on them. You might as well 
take up the advertisements on the 
last page of a paper as the leaders 
on the first. The thing was into- 
lerable. Which perceiving and un- 
derstanding, the petite presse came 
furward, offering relief: it under- 
took to excite in another way, and 
when it could not excite would in- 
terest, and when it failed in interest- 
ing, it would at all events amuse. 
And it proved a wonderful success : 
it had hit thetaste of the day. Or 
mather, by first ministering to the 
want of the day, it created a taste 
for itself. And thus it has greatly 
contributed to deprave the taste of 
the day. For assuredly, frivolous 
When not worse, the petite presse is 
an ignoble thing. 

Yet this may be said, in its ex- 
cuse, that beginning as it did by 
suppl a demand, it must be 
looked upon as being less a cause 
than an effect, and that, not it, but 
something else is responsible if the 

existed: a people, as has 

been well remarked, will always have 
just the press it deserves to have. 
And if this petite presse, as a whole 
and comparatively, is not a noble 
» and if many or most of those 

vho contribute to it render them- 
selves, by their style, and the choice 
t topics, and more especially 
egotism, positively odious, 
bp m asserting that it is 
rh utterly bad, and far from 
oe nk that some of the contribu- 
able oe #ome three or four—are 
ad Writers and honourable men, 
adorn all they touch. And toa 


certain extent it has kept its pro- 
mise of being at all events amusing : 
we are quite ready to admit that if 
the more pretentious articles are 
usually grievous trash, we have 
seldom looked all though one of 
those papers without ing some- 
thing to raise a smile—and a smile, 
we mean, notat the author but with 
him. Sometimes it is an anecdote, 
and we need not say that the French 
language, whatever its imperfec- 
tions, tells an anecdote admirably ; 
sometimes it is a felicitous turn of 
expression, or an unexpected and 
surprising collocation of words, or, 
in the middle of a sober paragraph, 
a flash of vivid wit; sometimes it is 
simply such a joke as might be 
found in your Doge comic 
journal, an absurd riddle, or a piece 
of broad farce, or an outrageous 
pun. Most of them, indeed, devote 
a column or more to short miscella- 
neous paragraphs meant to be face- 
tious, and not always failing. And 
of these, to afford some idea of their 
quality, we may before going fur- 
ther, offer a few examples. We cull 
them, such as they are, from a number 
of different papers of different dates ; 
seldom does any one paper present 
more than one bit worth extracting, 
and there are days when not a single 
bit is presented by them all put 
together. 

Here is a story with a delight- 
fully horrible idea for the point of 
it:— 

‘A countryman was collecting 
frogs, to make a meal of them. A 
passer-by, looking into his basket, 
called his attention to the fact that 
several of the batrachians were toads. 
“ Tant pis pour eusse!” returned the 
hunter coolly, “So much the worse 
for them !”’ 

And here is another, offering, from 
the unconscious lips of a child a 
smart stroke of satire on our modern 
system of costume :— 

* Léonce Péragallo, the agent-ge- 
neral of the Society of Dramatic 
Authors, being about to dine one 
day with a high functionary, had 
donned the black coat and white 
neckcloth of full dress. 

“Where ‘are you going, papa?” 
said his little boy. 

“To dine out, my dear.” 
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“ Then, papa, you are going to 
dine somewhere with servants. For 
you are dressed like Jean when he 
waits on us at table.”’ 

And here is a piece of satire from 
the mouth of one who was no child ; 
but this time, because of the pain- 
ful truth that underlies it, the satire is 
rather melancholy than pleasant :— 


‘A certain person hai ing to 
express, in i bent of 1 p ul Louis 
Courier, his astonishment at the 
readiness with which some men will 
risk their lives to rescue from drown- 
ing or the flames persons who are 
totally unknown to them, and whose 
return will probably be nothing but 
ingratitude, Courier, with fine and 
profound irony, remarked, “ In self- 
devotion there must always be some- 
thing slightly idiotical.”’ 

Who is not here reminded of the 
scene in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ where, as Cedric 
the Saxon parts from Wamba the son 
of Witless in the Castle of Torquil- 
stone, the latter, with the last re- 
quest that his coxcomb might be 
hung up in the old hall, expresses a 
mournful hope that in after years 
there may be some remembrance of 
him there, as of one who gave his 
life for his master, like a faithful— 
fool ? 

Something historical :— 

* In 1793, every third person was 
ci-devant something or other. There 
were ci-devant dukes, marquesses, 
counts; there were ci-devant curés, 
monks, nuns, and so on. A book 
appeared under the title, “ Obser- 
vations on the ci-devant Mountains 
of Auvergne.” But it was a negro 
who did best. He addressed a peti- 
tion to the National Convention, and 
subscribed himself “ Ziméo, ci-de- 
vant negro.”’ 

Something theatrical :— 

‘A would-be dramatist who had 
written a play entitled “ The Invi- 
sible Forest,’ brought it to a well- 
known manager for his considera- 
tion. The latter, after looking at it 
for a moment, exclaimed, “ My 
sir, your first stage direction is‘ The 
scene passes in the Invisible Forest— 
how are we to represent a forest that 
is invisible?” 

“ Nothing easier,” was the quick 
reply. “ You represent no forest, no 
trees, nothing at all, that’s all !”’ 
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But our memory enables us to 
cap this with an old and we thinks 
better story of the same sort: ‘The 
stage represents chaos. Several winds 
pass across. In the middle, a large 
tree,’ 

Next a bit of comic grammar, cal- 
culated to tickle an English even 
more than a French ear. The writer, 
having to record the arrest of a man 
and a woman for picking pockets, 
begins thus drolly— 

* Yesterday the police arrested a 
pick-pocket and a picke-pockette.’ 

And now, from the same page, a 
neat bit in reference to certain other 
arrests :— 

‘There has been much exagger- 
tion as to the number of arrests 
at Madrid on account of the conspi- 
racy against Queen Isabella. There 
remain very few conspirators in 
Spain, even in the government, to 
arrest the others.’ 

From which. it will be gathered 
that it is only French politics which 
are forbidden ground for the petile 
presse, and that allusions to the poli- 
tics of other countries are connived 
at, or tolerated. 

Next, an absurdity :— 

* Near Saint-Maur, a board ele 
vated on a pole is thus inscribed, 

* « By Order of the Police. 
No Person or Persons Allowed 
To Drown themselves here, 

By Accident or Imprudence.”’ 

Another :— 

‘A gentleman places his foot o 
the box of a shoe-black on te 
boulevard, and waits patiently for 
the appearance of the operat. 
Five minutes elapse; ten. No om 
comes, At last, “Is it the shoe 
black you want?” asks a newspapel 
vender from her stall hard by. 

“ Of course.” 

“ Well then, he has just gom 
out!”’ 

Most of this the English resde 
may think not very brilliant, and# 
best only tolerable. Yet these a” 
favourable specimens of the wit and 
humour to be found in the pt# 
presse, and for one {such savouly 
morsel we have a dozeu worth # 
more than the following:— . 

* Father Felix has been appai 
superior of the Jesuits in Nan 
He will have uphill work in i 
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coquettish town. It is well known 
with what passionate zeal this 
preacher launches invectives against 
“the unbridled extra ce of 
women ” in these present days. One 
of them, Madame de G——, a pretty 
offender, remarked on this Bg 
“Surely Father Felix should be 
more indulgent to us, since he wears 
a gown as well as we.”’” 

And this is the whole story. 
Could anything be more flat? Yet 
you may wade through column after 
colamn of these papers and find 
nothing better. shall be said 
of such a press? And what shall 
be said of a reading public who are 
content with such platitudes as their 
daily and almost only intellectual 
fare? For all that, our good friends 
over the water are never weary of 
proclaiming that they are ‘ the wit- 
tiest people in the world ;’ and there 
are few days in which the compla- 
cent assertion may not be met with 
somewhere or other in the sheets of 
the petite presse itself. 

But again, the jokes and stories of 
the petite presse, even when they are 
tolerably good, are, in a great num- 
ber of instances, not new ; and it is 
4 mistake in any one to suppose 
that a good story or joke is none 
the worse for being repeated for the 
hundredth time. What is still more 
inexcusable, what*is positively ex- 
asperating, the wits of the petite 
presse contrive to spoil the good old 
pleasantries by the vapid though 
pretentious verbiage with which 
they serve them up; so that even if 
We were disposed, for old acquaint- 
ance sake, to welcome some of those 
ancient dishes, we are disgusted by 
the worse than tasteless sauce in 
Which we find them drowned. To 
give an instance, there is an old 
story to the following effect :—A 
teedy suitor, on applying to a 
cabinet minister for a place, met 
with a refusal. ‘But, Monsieur,’ 
Temonstrated he, ‘I must live, you 
know!’ On which the other, coldly 
md cruelly, ‘Indeed! I do not see 
the necessity.’ Now, this story is 
® common in France—it is usually 
told of wien’, on whom it is the 

ather everything that is 
st once witty and heartless—that 
We should have thought any one 


who ventured to tell it now would, 
at all events, have told it as we 
have. But no; we find it, and 
transmuted as follows, in the 
‘ Journal pour Rire,’ a professedly 
comic paper, made up almost en- 
tirely of more or less comic engrav- 
ings, and which, as the few lines of 
letter-press dispersed through its 
eight pages would scarcely furnish 
forth half a column of this magazine, 
might at least be expected to let 
that little be good :— 

‘One of those wretched beings 
who use the literary pen only to 
sully it, had written an infamous 
biography, the slanderous character 
of which was equalled only by the 
dastardly. 

The procureur impérial sent for 
him, and demanded why he turned 
his pen intoan instrument of scandal. 
“Oh! as to that,” replied, with 
effrontery, the literary scoundrel, 
“everybody must live!” 

**I do not see the necessity,” re- 
plied the magistrate, “ when yours 
is the case in question.” ’ 

Such is the forcible style in which 
the petite presse edits its improved 
versions ! 

But it does not confine itself to 
warming up again, with its imagined 
improvements, old stories of indi- 
genous origin. It imports from 
other countries, and especially from 
this—from dull, phlegmatic, foggy 
England. Every now and then we 
recognise, under the disguise in 
which—by placing the scene in 
France, and making the characters 
Frenchmen—it attempts to pass it 
off as native, some anecdote long 
current among ourselves; and this 
now happens so frequently, as to 
lead us strongly to suspect that 
those who do the comic business for 
it have got among them copies of 
our-English and Scottish jest-books, 
and are going regularly through the 
collection. Here is an example, 
taken from the same ‘ Journal pour 
Rire :’— 

Scene, a dormitory, occupied by 

Auvergnats. 

Frest Avverenat (from his bed, 
to a friend in another). Loustalot, 
are you asleep? 

Szconp Avuvercnat. What is it, 
Griffoul ? 
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GrirrouL. I ask if you are asleep. 

Loustator. And why ? 

” Gnrirrovn. Because, if you are not 
asleep, I should like to borrow a five- 
franc piece from you, to buy rabbit- 
skins. 

Lovstator. Iam asleep. Listen, 
I am even snoring! 

Now, this is simply a Scottish 
story, about as old as the Grampians, 
and usually told somewhat as 
follows, succinctly, and with ef- 
fect :— 

Quoth Jenny to her husband, who 
is dosing in the chimney corner, 
‘ Are ye sleepin’, Donald ?’ 

* No very sound.’ 

‘Can ye len’ me five-and-twenty 
shillin’, Donald ?’ 

‘Sound sleepin’, Jenny.’ 

But enough, for the present, of 
the jocular department. Let us now 
take a look at the leading article of 
the petite presse, which, of course, 
ought to be, as it pretends to be, the 
best thing about it. 

Alas! in the majority of cases it 
is the weakest. It is usually nothing 
more than a tissue of small-talk. 
And such small-talk! Sometimes 
it is headed ‘Chronique, and 
chronicles the very smallest beer. 
Sometimes it is an egotistical display 
of the writer's small self. Some- 
times it is a ‘Causerie,’ and chats 
away with vast expenditure of words 
and great economy of ideas on this 
after that small topic of the day, 
one of which—but one, it is true, 
which your Frenchman, so far from 
considering it small, holds to be of 
superlative importance—is almost 
sure to be the stage. Sometimes 
the whole article is devoted to the 
stage, or to this individual actor, or 
that individual actress, or to gossip 
from behind the scenes: to pass for 
being familiar with the world be- 
hind the scenes is counted by the 
petite presse great glory, nor does it 
matter that those scenes and that 
world are almost always those of 
minor theatres. Sometimes the 
leading article becomes doctrinal, 
and parades an astonishing amount 
of small learning, evidently got up 
for the occasion by the easy process 
of consulting here and there some 
work of the encyclopedia kind, or 
abstracted without acknowledgment 


from some special work. Finally, 
but this is rare, the leading article 
may be worth reading. 

For all this, the reader will no 
doubt be content to take our word; 
we shall not be expected to fill our 
pages with inanities, and we should 
not be thanked if we did. But we 
may offer an analysis of one such 
article ; and as the ‘chronique’ we 
select for the purpose is taken from 
a paper, the ‘ Paris-Magazine,’ which 
is certainly one of the least bad the 
petite presse has yet produced, it will 
readily be imagined how very poor 
indeed is the similar stuff uttered by 
its inferior congeners. 

This ‘chronique,’ then, no very 
long article as a whole, is divided 
into nineteen short sections, sepa- 
rated from each other by bars. Such 
parcelling, however, does not corre 
spond to any variety of topics; the 
first five sections, for instance, ar 
all on the same text. It is the taste 
and habits of the reader which have 
been consulted; it is because the 
languid or else flighty attention of 
the ordinary reader, as 
readers are in the present day, turns 
away wearily from anything like 
continuous reading. And to such 
an excess is this subdividing carried 
by some of these papers (though it 
is only fair to say that others do not 
divide their articles at all) that, a 
if it was not enough to break up a 
article into sections, they mince 
down each section into as maly 
paragraphs as it has sentences. Take, 
as a specimen of this, the following 
passage from an article, in which, 
under the title, ‘ The Princes of the 
Bistoury,’ the ‘ Petit Journal’ devotes 
to some celebrated surgeons:— | 

‘ The demeanour of the surgeon 
one half of his power. 

Some surgeons are gentle, bei 
with their patients, and humou 


them. 

M. Nélaton appears to me not f0 
follow that method. : 

He was the favourite pupil d 
Dupuytren, and that one word sys 
everything. 

Dupuytren, surnamed, becau# 
of his callousness in matters surg 
cal, The Butcher, was long surge® 
of the Hétel-Dieu. ee 

He was tall, and even in 
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y go 
ide the words into syl- 
after the manner of reading- 


to return to the ‘ Paris-Maga- 
The first five sections of the 


Hotel de Ville, and another at the 
— we may give the first and 


‘M. de Bismarck, it ap , was 
very successful at the Hotel de Ville 
ball with his white uniform. To 
é so much observation, and en- 
iptieabvenioes of being incognito, 
he retired towards morning to effect 
& metamorphosis, and returned 
dressed in black; but, as he was not 
masked, his artless diplomacy ex- 
posed him to renewed homage.’ 

Is not this striking passage well 
placed, as it is, by itself, a distinct 
section? And may not the same 
thing be said of the following ?— 

‘As a contrast to these uniforms, 
amidst those fairy effects of M. 
Haussmann, a fairy was seen. Has 
she a coat of arms, a coronet? I 
know nothing about that. But what 
Ido know is that she wore a dress 
of white tulle, relieved by poppies 
and ears of corn, and that a single 
such ear was the sole ornament of 
her abundant and genuine locks.’ 

acquaintance, we have little 

doubt, of the writer, who thus deli- 
ately offers her this public puff. 
But we proceed. The subject of the 
next three sections is a note ad- 
dressed by a M. Lermite ‘to the 
Emperors and Kings, Princes and 
cesses, present at the Universal 
ee - po ke com- 
ion the author proposed 

that the fortress of Lamenboug, fe- 
ttead of being dismantled, should be 
converted — an ng uni- 
ersity, an hospi r superan- 
Muated guthors and artists, and an 

International villa,’ where authors 
iad artists not yet superannuated 


should find all the newspapers and 
periodicals of the day. But this idea 
the scribe of the ‘ Paris-Magazine,’ 
to do him justice, considers absurd ; 
and, so dismissing it, he, in his next 
section, ex a slip of the pen on 
the part of M. Delangle, and, in his 
next but one after that, a slipof the 
tongue committed at a recent trial 
by M. Lachaud, the intermediate 
section being devoted to some highly 
moral and prosing reflections sug- 
gested by the legal case. Then, the 
latter lawyer being ingeniously used 
as a link, the sixteenth stands entire 
as follows :— 

‘I beg M. Lachand, if he ever has 
to defend the thief of whom I am 
about to speak (when he is caught), 
tomake sparing use of Beaumarcbais, 
whose name must inevitably and 
doubly be introduced into the cause, 
first, on account of the object stolen, 
and secondly, in relation to the per- 
son who was the victim of the 
theft.’ 

What think you of the style? 
Does the parenthesis apply to the 
author’s intended speaking, or to 
the celebrated advocate’s possible 

leading? And what say you toits 

ing doubly inevitable that at the 
anticipated trial the name of Beau- 
marchais shall be introduced, for no 
other reason, as appears from the 
succeeding section, than because of 
the truly remarkable coincidence 
that the victim, M. de Loménie, has 
published a life of him, and that it 
was of his watch that gentleman 
was robbed, and that the author of 
the ‘ Marriage of Figaro’ was ori- 
ginally a watchmaker? But this 
brings us down to the concluding 
couple of sections. They relate to 
an unknown rsonage, who, it 
seems, lives at ux, and of whom 
a brace of trivial anecdotes are told, 
so as to fill up the writer's allotted 
space. And this, once again, is all. 
Such is this precious chronicle. 
Such is the stuff which suits the in- 
tellectual palate of Frenchmen in 
the present day. The author, whose 
name is not unknown in literature, 
could do better, has often done well. 
But he must write down to the level 
of his readers. And so is it with 
others of his brethren, a few, worthy 
of better things. Again and again 
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we have remarked articles written 
for this press, in which the author 
begins soberly and solidly, but after 
the first - or two, breaks 
off into the frivolous and empty, as 
if he said to himself that only 
that sort of thing would please— 
as if he feared that any other than 
that sort of thing would scare 
away subscribers. Such writers, 
however, form the exception. Nine- 
tenths of the contributors to the 
petite presse write flippantly, simply 
because they are flippant by nature, 
strain violently and vainly after wit, 
even as born fools do who have not 
the wit to be silent; and set down 
line after line of words, words, words, 
without a single fact or idea to 
support them, just because they are 
as idealess and ignorant as they 
are conceited and unscrupulous. 
The curious thing is—though, for 
the matter of that, as no one so 
much as a fool is apt to perceive the 
folly of a brother, it is not so very 
curious—that they are keenly alive 
to the imbecility of their fellows, 
and delight in exposing it. Thus, 
in the very number of the ‘ Paris- 
Magazine’ containing the leader 
just reviewed, a contemporary article 
in the ‘Soleil’ is shown up as being 
» Vulgar, stupid, and, from its use of 
slang, positively disgusting. And 
so, also, the author from whose lucu- 
brations on the subject of surgeons 
we have taken our specimen of the 
paragraphing system, is the constant 
butt of some half-dozen of his rivals. 
And yet, to give him—and them— 
their due, he is in every way their 
superior ; and in particular it is to 
his credit that nothing of an im- 
moral tendency can be laid to his 
charge as a writer, which is more, 
unhappily, than can be said of them, 
or, indeed, can be said of almost any 
of the fraternity. Probably, how- 
ever, there is something like green- 
eyed jealousy in this case, some en- 
vious feeling to be accounted for by 
the fact that the ‘ Petit Journal’ sells 


its two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies daily. 

And now, proceeding with our 
analysis, we might notice the meagre 
and ill-digested budget of news fur- 
nished by the minor journal, and 
its never-failing dramatic article 


proper, and its roman-feuilleton of 
the Ponson de Terrail school, which, 
in many cases, is its chief attraction, 
and without which it would not be 
itself; and so we might proces 
with the rest of its component 
parts. We might notice its gossip, 
and show it gossiping about the 
sayings and doings of the demi. 
monde, to the great satisfaction of a 
reading public, so familiar with cer 
tain names, and even features, that 
men and women of good repute re- 
cognise the owners, and point them 
out to each other on the promenade 
or at the theatre. Or we might a- 
hibit that gossip sedulously record- 
ing the movements of ‘ high life’ (it 
has naturalised the vulgar expres 
sion), and betraying a worship of 
rank and title which inclines us to 
believe, what otherwise we should 
doubt, that France at large is, after 
all, of a democratic spirit, and, for 
tuft-adoring, really not far behind 
the one type the world possesses of 
a true republic. And coming to the 
miscellaneous articles in which the 
petite presse seeks to interest, nay, 
actually to instruct, we might offer 
& specimen or two of its shallow and 
second-hand science, and of the 
disquisitions in which, growing, # 
it often does, didactic, its twaddling 
twaddle twaddles. But as it is im- 
ible to touch pitch without 
ing defiled—for which reason, be 
it said in passing, we cannot offer 
even the remotest hint of the pos- 
tive nastiness which too often dit 
graces these papers—so a review of 
sheer dulness would necessarily 
dull, and we have our private mit 
givings that our article is qui 
heavy enough as it is. Further, y 
those who do not know this pei 
presse, we may be thought to have 
already been too severe on it. We 
shall abstain, therefore, from ay 
more criticism of a deliberate kind. 
The remainder of our space shall be 
devoted to extracts, and we wil 
give them almost without commett 
And to procure them, we shall * 
turn to our little friend’s joculit 
columns, which being, after all, the 
most tolerable it furnishes, we sbi, 
in thus concluding, have placed i 
in its most favourable aspect, 4 
do not fear to be accused of trestilé 
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it unfairly. At the same time, let 
us confess, We may present one or 
two which raise a smile without in- 
tending it. As, for instance, to 
begin with one, this, which we shail 
leave in the original :— 

‘C'est aujourd’hui que sont partis 
pour Bombay les derniers transports 
de troupes devant former la colonne 
expedition contre le roi négre.’ 

So that by way of a short cut to 
Abyssinia (the king of which coun- 
try must necessarily be a negro, 
seeing that it is in Africa), we send, 
not transports for troops, but de- 
tachments of troops—to India! But 
here is something not so foolish 
about a real negro :— 

‘A slave had amassed a consider- 
able sum of money, and might easily 
have purchased his freedom had he 
chosen; but Tom took no step to- 
wards acquiring the liberty for 
which so many of his comrades 
were sighing in vain. 

A white one day asked him the 
reason. 

“Iam in no hurry,” answered 
the black, with a grimace; “I am 
growing older every day, and conse- 
quently every day I may be had 
cheaper.” , 

And here is a fair quiz at the 
ee phrases of the penny-a- 


* The “ Mémorial de Lille,” having 
occasion to speak of a workman who 
had drunk too much, says of him, 
that he had been sacrificing to 
Bacchus. 

Now, just suppose the following 

in a wine shop, between the 
landlord and a thirsty stranger :— 

“Within there, ho! I wish to 
sarifice to Bacchus!” 

“Bacchus! Never heard of him. 
ee a - new shop opposite.” 

ot at a i i- 
4 I wish to sacri 


“None of your nonsense. You 
‘crifice nothing in this house. Do 
you not get wine for your money ?”’ 

Next, something flattering for 
men of the pen :— 

One of my friends, yesterday 
i, was seated in a hair- 
dreaser's shop. The operator, an 
‘pprentice, as he operated, talked. 
oe 1s your profession?” said 

, SUpping away. 


“TI am a literary man,” replied 
my friend, meekly. 

“Ah, you are lucky! As for 
me, I am condemned to two years 
more of the scissors and curling- 
irons. But, after that, I shall take 
to your trade.”’’ 

The story is likely enough ; and, 
judging by the style of some or 
several of those who chatter in the 
petite presse, we should say that the 
youthful and aspiring perruquier 
had precedents to encourage him. 

But now behold the shop invad- 
ing, in another way, the stage. A 
certain playwright, it appears, is in 
the habit of adroitly inserting in his 
pieces spoken advertisements, for 
which enterprising tradesmen pay 
him well. For which venality he is 
deservedly exposed and pleasantly 
ridiculed by the ‘ Lune,’ in a parody, 
from which we take the following 
bits :-— 

Scenz VIII.—The Countess. Lisette. 

Countess. The Marquess will be 
here presently. I must dress. 

Lisetre. What dress will madame 
wear ?- 

Countess. Give me my elastic 
stays, furnished by Madame Bou- 
valet, 5 Boulevard de Strasbourg; 
my jupon Empire, that I procured 
from Madame Bienvenu, Chaussée 
d’Antin; my robe en foulard, from 
the Colonie des Indes, 53 Rue de 
Rivoli. 

And soon. But those who equip 
the other sex must not be forgotten. 
And, accordingly :— 

Scenz IX.—The Marquess. The 

Duke. 

Manquess. I was sure I had a 
rival ! 

Duke. Name your hour! 

Marquess. To-morrow morning, 
at five o'clock, by the excellent 
watch: I ountintel: of Leroy and 
Son, 115 Galerie de Valois. 

Duxs. Name the ground! 

Marquess. The Bois de Boulogne, 
behind the Pavillon d’Armenonville, 
where the cookery is first rate, and 
the wine to match. 

Doce. I have the choice of 
weapons! I shall come with my 
duelling pistols, made by Devismes, 
36 Boulevard des Italiens. And 
one of us must die! 
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Marquess. So be it! My will is 
in the hands of M. Bouclier, the 
notary, 12 Rue du Havre. 

But here we are not sure that the 

Lune’ is not doing the very thing 
it reprehends, and that we ourselves, 
by republishing these addresses, 
have not unwittingly laid ourselves 
open to the charge of aiding and 
abetting it, or, at all events, of being 
accessories after the fact. Which 
juridical consideration brings us, by 
an easy transition, to an incident 
reported by one of these pa’ as 
having taken place in a London 
police court :— 

‘ The prisoner being clearly proved 
guilty, the presiding magistrate sen- 
tenced him to three months’ im- 
prisonment, warning him, at the 
same time, that if ever he were again 
convicted of a similar offence, the 
sentence would be six months. 

On this announcement, the rascal, 
taking a penny from his pocket, 
P it on the back of one hand, 
and, covering it with the other, 
exclaimed, “Let us settle that at 
once. Heads or tails—double or 


quits — six months now, or no- 
thing !” , 

This, of course, cannot be true. 
The prisoner would have been 
searched before he was placed at 
the bar, and all the contents of his 


pockets laid aside. Therefore, all 
due honour to the petite presse for 
the originality of its comical inven- 
tion! ‘We are only surprised that 
anything so smart should be attri- 
buted by it toan Englishman. For 
the minor French press hates this 
country with a rancour that grudges 
us any merit whatever, but par- 
ticularly that of wit; even humour 
it would probably refuse us, unless 
on the ground that one species of it, 
punning, denotes a proclivity to 
picking pockets. Wit, no, nor any- 
thing else that is good, not so much 
as a little of that common sense 
which a writer in it has denounced 
as being the sign of a narrow mind 
and a grovelling soul! And then, 
how eagerly it seizes on any piece 
of scandal imported from these 
shores—how it exaggerates, how it 
distorts it! To give one small in- 
stance. Some months ago popular 
feeling was roused in this country 
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by the rumour that a naval cadet 
serving on board H.M:S. ‘ Phebe’ 
had been scored on the forehead with 
the broad arrow, and disfigured for 
life, by some of his comrades. It soon 
appeared, however, that the injury 
amounted only to a scratch, that all 
trace of it would quickly disappear, 
and, what was more, that the sup- 
posed victim had been a consenting 
party to the whole proceeding. But 
the opportunity could not be let 
slip by the ‘literary’ press, and the 
most was to be made of it, no matter 
with what disregard of truthfulness. 
And, accordingly, it was the officers 
of the ship—not the boy mates of 
the boy—who committed the out- 
rage, simply for their amusement, 
‘and after tying the poor midship- 
man to a gun, so that he could not 
move hand or foot.’ And the imagi- 
nation of this French story-teller 
adds, that ‘ neither the cries of the 
sufferer, nor his ardent supplica- 
tions, could awaken the smallest 
pity from the stupid and ferocious 
accomplices of his torturer.’ But 
enough of this; for assuredly we do 
not complain of the want of sym- 
pathy the petite presse manifests to- 
wards this country, that being the 
one compliment it is capable of pay- 
ing us, not to say that it never 
shows its insignificance more tha 
when it attempts to diminish 0, 
and never is so amusing as when it 
seeks to turn us into ridicule 
Enough. And passing over a story 
(absurdly spoiled in the telling) 1 
which two citizens of New York, 
whom the writer is so clever as 0 
call Yankees, are named respectively 
Sir John Griffitsh and Sir Villian 
Tornbith, we shall give three short 
extracts, and so end. 

First take this specimen of § 
graceful apology :— 

‘ At a railway station, three ger 
tlemen, who have arrived by tral, 
get into an omnibus. One of thet 
is an elderly man belonging to th 
district; he has made a fortune a8 
dealer in flour; he is somewht 
ambitious, and, perhaps on that & 
count, is very obsequious to #2! 
powers that be; he is pompou 
The other two are younger, 
more lively. No ladies. The 
take out their cigar-cases, 
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“Gentlemen,” says the pous 
man, “smoking is forbidden in a 
public conveyance.” — 

Very well. The cigar-cases are 

away again. 

a tee at their destination, 
the enemy of nicotine makes in- 
quiries as to his fellow-passengers, 
and is informed that the one is the 
Preiect of that Department, and the 
other the Sub-Prefect of a neigh- 
bouring one. “I have made a fine 
mistake!” says he: “I must write 
an apology.” And accordingly, with 
great pains, he com a letter, 
which ended thus: “I ask you a 
thousand pardons, but I had not 
the honour to know you, and took 
you for two bagmen. With pro- 
found t, deo.” ” 

And next this, concerning an 
actress whose mouth, it seems, is 
rather too large :— 

‘They were speaking of her mouth 
in the green-room of the Variétés, 
and every one said, “ What a pity!” 

“Good heavens, no!” exclaimed 
Alphonsine ; “ why pity her? She 
isa lucky woman ; she can whisper 
in her own ear !”? 

And by way of bonne bouche :— 

‘A certain contributor to a peri- 
odical, edited by Dr. Véron, was 


remarkable for the obscurity of his 

style, and the compositors, in setting 

tp his articles, constantly made mis- 
e8. 


One day he came to the office in 
a boiling —— a phrase of his 
had been fully handled. “ You 
distort me here!” cried he; “ you 
mutilate me!” 

“Pray be calm: the error shall 
be explained and rectified.” 

But—was it another error of the 
press, or was it done on purpose ?— 
next day appeared, in the most con- 
spicuous part of the journal, these 
terrible words :— 

“ An error of the press yesterday 
having rendered a passage by M—— 
intelligible, we now subjoin it as it 
really was in the manuscript.” ’ 

Perhaps it is not a bonne bouche 
after all. Perhaps the reader has 
found not one of our extracts at 
all good. We can only say that 
to procure them we have gone 
through no fewer than six-and- 
thirty specimens of the petite presse, 
and that our selections are the best 
the three dozen afforded. It is 
scarcely our fault if we have been 
unable to make a silk purse out of 
—what is not silk or anything like 
it. 


LONDON LYRICS. 
No. 11.—Q fashionable Hobe Affair. 


ND so we love our cousin James? 
A Trust the old woman for a seer ! 
Why, how the little lily flames, 
The blue eyes open, and each ear 
Hath turn’d into a rosebud, dear ! 
Ah! bless thee, Blanche, though I am old, 
I guessed thy secret from the first,— 
Though I am ugly, patch’d, and cold, 
I’ve seen the world, its best and worst ; 
And ah! the world is cruel, bad, and rough ; 
Not that it calls me names—it is not that ! 
Life after twenty-five is sad enough, 
At sixty-five, how dull and stale and flat ! 
Ah, child! though year on year in shame and woe 
These feet have wander’d on through weary ways, 
I never loved but once in all my days,— 
Not wisely, ah! not wisely—but I know, 
When all the light of all the world has passed, 
That love will lift me up to God at last! 





Blanche, little Blanche! how shall I phrase to thee 

The truth—the shame—of him I cherished so ?— 
A wild gallant, such as there used to be 

When I was young—'tis fifty years ago. 
A ne’er-do-well, degraded, worn, and wild, 

A knight, yet fallen from his knightly state, 
Brought down by wine and wicked women, child ; 

But these were things I only knew too late; 
And we, we Osbornes, were a race of fire— 

No lily ladies sighing over fashions— 
The blood of soldiers filled me, and my sire 

Gave me quick humours and eternal passions ! 
And when I loved that man of evil fame— 

Ere I knew all, love grew without control— 
Child, I was his for ever—pride nor shame 
Could come between our spirits—he became 

A fearful part of my immortal soul. 


They put stone walls between us—it was just! 
But money opens doors—we met alone— 
And I besought him, on my knees, to thrust 
His evil fiend behind him, and atone! 
Atone! atone! O the wild vows he swore! 
I listen’d and believed; yet he sinned on— 
Then, on the threshold of my father’s door, 
One moonless night, I cried, ‘I love no more! 
Thy shame has come between us—get thee gone !’ 
And fled into the sleeping house, and crept 
Up the dark stairs, and felt along the gloom, 
And found my mother waiting in my room, 
And fell on that hard woman’s heart, and wept ; 
And ere I knew the terror, little one, 
Ere I awoke from that dark, vague distress, 
The world had grown all dark, the wrong was done, 
And I was withering in a bridal dress. 


Then came my folly—sin—it matters naught 
What name they give to their unhallow’d thought ! 
One night—I was alone in my cold dwelling— 
My lord was heaven knows where—at rout or ball— 
There came the cackle of a gossip, telling 
That he—that man—had fallen in a brawl— 
Hurt unto death—and in a lodging lay 
A street or two away. 
Blanche, little Blanche! ere I could understand, 
I sat by his bedside, and held his hand ! 


Ah! pity, pity me! ll, all, was lost ; 

The world had gone and all the world can gain, 
All, all, save him and his sick agony, 

And those wild eyes that rolled in fever’d pain! 
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O God, forgive me! for I prayed and cried: 

‘ My place is here—here, here,—by this bedside ! 
Nothing is left me in the world but this— 

This life that flutters o’er its opening grave— 
These eyes that see not, lips that cannot kiss— 

And this is all I crave !’ 


But he—that man I name not—raving lay, 
Knowing me not, but dreaming of his crimes— 
And—ah, the horror !—shrieking loud at times, 

In blasphemies to make the hair turn gray— 

Words, Blanche, to wither up the heart and chill 
The weary love that listens on the ground ; 
But mine was love more piteous, more profound, 

And ’mid the red-hot shame I loved him still— 

Loved on with awfuller, intenser fire, 
Loved on with Horror for my only friend, 
Loved blindly on as mighty men aspire ! 
And, Blanche, there came reward before the end. 


It was a sombre sunset ; at his side 
I kept my vigil, breathing soft and deep, 
Watching his slumber, while the eventide 
Scatter’d its dusky silver on his sleep. 
And, Blanche, just then he woke, atid look’d at me! 
A wild, long look, bitter, without a breath ! 
And knew me, knew me, sinking wearily 
As if to close his eyes in angry death; 
Then look’d again, and moan’d upon his bed, 
And that soft silver soften’d o’er his face; 
And when, snow-pale, I bent above his head, 
The lines of shame, and sorrow, and disgrace 
Faded away, and left his features wan 
As placid as a little one’s at prayer: 
The great, pure soul that hides in every man 
Came up into his eyes and trembled there ; 
And while as gently as a mother might, 
I answered that sweet light, 
And moved his head upon my arm, he smiled 
And kissed me, like a child ; 
And fainter, fainter, grew his human heart, 
And colder, colder, grew the tired bad clay, 
Sweeten’d and slipt away. 


And thou art pale—so pale. 
Kiss me, and pardon the old woman’s tale. 
There was a separation, as you’ve heard— 

My lord hush’d up the truth he never knew: 
We parted quietly, without a word— 

And here I am alive at sixty-two. 
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What the world said, who knows? this heart of mine 

Broke not, but grew a little harder, colder,— 
I lived, played cards, made gossip over wine ; 
I did not grieve—the loss was too divine— 

I grieve still less, my dear, now I am older. 
For now I see the past with clearer eyes, 

Though people think me bad, and think aright : 
The world is much amiss, but love is wise, 
And what is pure one moment, I surmise, 

Is pure for ever, in the world’s despite: 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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T was the commencement of the 
Lent term, and the fine old col- 
lege of St. Margaret’s was shaken 
to its very foundation. I do not 
mean that its venerable walls, its 
fine gothic chapel, its comfortable 
master’s lodge, its somewhat dingy 


dining-hall, and its snug comm 
room, were in a crazy conditio 
from the effects of an earthquake 
some such convulsion of Natur; 
but that, figuratively, nay, ev 
more, mentally, the whole of thst 
time-honoured institution, called 2 
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ancient records ‘ Ye Hostel for poore 
scholars of St. Margaret at Cam- 
idge,’ was shaken to its very foun- 
dation from Doctor Greekroot, the 
venerable master, to the scullion’s 
assistant. Alas! the mental fissure 
in the ancient college had even ex- 
tended lower still in the social scale, 
and had agitated the hitherto placid 
bosom of that most insignificant of 
the members of ye said ‘ Hostel for 
scholars,’ the assistant-scul- 
fon's dog Bob, a miserable, mangy, 
and dyspeptic-looking brute, the re- 
cipient of all the kicks and abuse of 
every servant about the place, and 
whom weall called in classic language 
‘infelix Robertus.’ Little knots of 
men were seen congregated together 
in the Quad. discussing in eager 
tones some piece of intelligence 
which evidently afforded a topic of 
deep interest to all who mentioned 
it. Doctor Greekroot, that erudite 
divine, was even standing in the 
archway of the screen, talking over 
this most agitating affair with Mr. 
Secundus, the senior tutor. It might 
be imagined by any of the outside 
public, the mere casual observer, 
that perhaps St. Margaret’s had dis- 
tinguished herself in the late exami- 
nation, and thit some talented son, 
wetting at defiance all hitherto pre- 
conceived opinions with regard to 
the Senior Wranglership, had some- 
how most unexpectedly slipped, by 
chance as it were, into that much- 
coveted honour. No; although St. 
garet's upon one occasion, so 
tradition (lost in the mist of ages) 
pepe furnished that youth- 
ion, that peer above peers, 

that faciltims princeps,’ for several 
years neither the golden, silver, nor 
Woolen spoon of academic honours 
bad been amongst her alamni. 
Serhaps some uninitiated stranger 
might have fancied that all this un- 
Wonted stir amidst the venerable 
Walls of St. Margaret's was occa- 
Sioned by the announcement of the 
elevation of that distinguished divine 
and ripe scholar, Dr. Greekroot, to 
te episcopal bench ; but although 
the said was amongst the 
most likely of the candidates for 
My vacant mitre that either the 
paservative or Whig premier might 


to dispose of (not because he 
VOL, XUL—wNo, LXxv. 
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was more peculiarly fitted by 
rience for that most responsible 
post, for indeed the worthy master 
of St. Margaret’s never had the 
charge of a parish in his life, and 
was no great theologian; but having 
written an elaborate treatise upon a 
Greek particle, it was considered 
that a gratified and grateful coun- 
try should reward so erudite a 
scholar by placing the very squarest 
of square men in the very roundest 
of round holes, a bishopric)—still 
Dr. Greekroot had not yet attained 
unto the much-coveted mitre, for 
indeed there was no member of the 
episcopal bench who by suddenly 
deceasing had been polite enough 
to make a vacancy for the majestic 
master of St. Margaret’s. Surmise 
might have suggested that our 
senior tutor, Mr. Secundus, who 
ever since his twenty-fifth year, and 
he was now fifty, had waited to 
commit matrimony until that valu- 
able sinecure in the gift of the mas- 
ter and fellows of St. Margaret's, 
the living of Donothing-cum-Hel 
him, value fifteen hundred poun 
per annum, population eighty,should 
fall vacant. Surmise, I say, might 
have suggested that Dr. Dawdle, 
the octogenarian rector of Donothing- 
cum-Helphim, had at length suc- 
cambed to the call of death (the 
only thing to which he had ever 
succumbed in his life, for he was a 
divine of the true church militant 
type), and that worthy Mr. Secun- 
dus was about to consummate his 
own and another’s happiness by 
leading to the hymeneal altar, and 
from thence to Donothing-cum- 
Helphim rectory, the still doubtless 
lovely, but somewhat pussée, Miss 
Wilhelmina Figgins. But I am 
sorry to say that in both surmises 
the casual stranger and imagination 
would have been wrong at any rate 
for once in their lives. It was 
* nought of sort,’ as they say in the 
enlightened north. The event which 
agitated so greatly each member of 
St. Margaret’s was the fact that a 
modern miracle had been wrought, 
and, wonder of wonders, mirabile 
dictu! Joe Tomkins, the very despair 
of tutors, the terror of dons, the 
nightmare of examiners and proc- 
tors, the very quintessence of all 
Q 
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that was ever plucked both in an- 
cient and modern times, had actually 
at last, after failures innumerable, 
—_— the examination for a Bache- 
r of Arts degree, and was upon 
this day of which I write about to 
appear, with numerous others of his 
compeers, in that august place the 
senate house, to have his degree 
conferred upon him by that high 
and mighty functionary the vice- 
chancellor, Well might such ex- 
clamations as ‘Who on earth got 
him through?’ ‘ How did he manage 
it? ‘He must have copied finely,’ 
*Why, this makes the twelfth time 
he has been in,’ ‘Grindstone (the 
most distinguished poll-tutor of the 
day) gave him up in despair after 
the sixth failure, and Coachem then 
tried his hand, but he could make 
nothing of Joe Tomkins; and now 
Caius of St. Cross, a fellow whom 
no one knows anything of, goes and 
actually pushes him through by 
main force as it were, and it is only 
the second try he has had since 
Tomkins began to read with him.’ 
Wonderful as it really was, spite of 
failures under the great Grindstone 
and the distinguished Coachem, Joe 
Tomkins, coached and crammed by 
the hitherto unknown Caius of St. 
Cross, had by some flash of genius 
which had long lain dormant within 
him, or by some other means only 
known to the astute Caius and him- 
self, at length satisfied the hard and 
obdurate examiners, and had at last 
the extreme felicity of seeing hig 
illustrious name, Tomkins Josephus, 
St. Margaret’s College, appear very 
low down in the list of the last class 
in the pol. 
* Well, Tomkins, old boy, we con- 
gratulate you,’ shouted a whole host 
of undergraduates, as the hero of 
all this agitation amidst the classic 
shades of Alma Mater made his ap- 
pearance in the Quadrangle duly 
decked in black clothes, with a stiff 
and starched white choker round 
his throat, which would have made 
him look rather like an undertaker 
or a butler, only his bachelor’s 
hood deeply edged with rabbit-skin 
hanging down his back, and his 
elaborate silk gown (Tomkins was 
determined to do the thing well) 
falling from his shoulders rather 
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saved the idea, Even the pompous 
master, Dr. Greekroot, could not re. 
sist the witchery of the hour, and 
in his intense excitement and asto. 
nishment actually stepped forward 
a@ few paces from where he wa 
standing in order that he might in 
most sonorous tones congratulats 
the young man upon having accom- 
plished that which any well-taught 
schoolboy on first coming up to the 
University ought to have performed 
with ease, As a minute record of 
how our friend Tomkins, afte 
having sworn (as he expressed it 
afterwards) the most fearful oaths 
according to the University law 
made and provided for such im- 
posing ceremonials, finally knelt in 
solemn form at the feet of the vice 
chancellor, and there with his head 
between that functionary’s knew 
listened to a long speech which ap- 
to Joe, inasmuch as it was 

in the Latin tongue, a lot of rigms- 
role gibberish, and finally rose ups 
full-blown Bachelor of Arts—s 
this description would neither b 
very amusing nor much to the pu 
of my story, I will leave ou 
soe to make his way to the senate 
house, whilst I briefly explain 
eh readers who and what Joe Tom 


was, 

Joseph Tomkins, Esq., as, being 
of full age and a graduate member 
of the University of Cambridge, we 
must now call him, was the young# 
son of a country gentleman with 4 
long pedigree and an estate very 
much out of proportion to the length 
of his genealogical tree. Joe wis, 
moreover, as good a fellow as eve 
trod in shoe-leather, but, as mij 
have been surmised from what I have 
already imparted concerning Ms 
university career, neither a genlls 
nor a bookworm. ; 

If there was one thing Tomkims 
hated upon earth it was a book; bat 
if there was anything which he eva 
detested worse than this, it was # 
be made to study the contents of the 
said book. A lueus 4 non lucent, 
he had been christened, whilst # 
Eton, Solomon; and when he & 
changed the very low place in the 
famous school for a residence at tit 
University, the nickname snd i 
cause had followed him. But thou! 
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Joo was no scholar, and passed 
through his Little-Go, and, as we 
have seen, his degree with a diffi- 
culty and an amount of failures [ 
believe almost unprecedented, still 
he was no fool in so far as the ways 
of the world were concerned. 
thorough sportsman, a strong, stout, 
resolute fellow, if he did not adorn 
the college he belonged to by his 
suceesses and triumphs in the 
schools, he did help to maintain her 
ancient prestige, not only on the 
river with his stroke oar, but in the 
cricket-field with his never-failing 
bat, The coolest feliow it was ever 
my lot to see: in no situation of the 
greatest danger or the most awkward 
embarrassment did Joe either Jose 
head, heart, or confidence. Who, I 
would ask, but the cool Tomkins, 
could have had the impudence when 
‘convened before the Heads, as 
being summoned in solemn and 
awful form before the assembled 
masters of the various colleges, who 
sit in judgment upon the offender 
for his various misdemeanors and 
offences—who but the cool Tomkins, 
on that Saturday evening, when the 
last train to London was on the 
verge of departing, who but he 
would have dared to severely cross- 
examine the Senior Proctor, a digni- 
tary who held some important cle- 
tical office which made it absolutely 
incumbent upon him to preach in 
some metropolitan church or chapel 
the next day,—cross-examined at 
such a length, I say, that function- 
ary a8 to the evidence which, as a 
Witness, he had borne against him, 
until the poor man lost his train, and 
the London church or chapel his 
eloquence, upon the ensuing Sun- 
tay? Who, again, but Tomkins, 
after having been duly tried by the 
collective wisdom of the University 
in the persons of those dignitaries 
sloresaid, when requested to step out 
of the room, whilst the sentence to 
pronounced upon him —after 
having been found guilty nem. con. 
Ry considered ; who but he, 
inding a most appetizing re- 
past laid out in the dining-room of 
4 most disagreeable and sour of 
ls, Dr. Crabtree, could have 
Seated | at the table and, help- 
g himself plentifully to the sa- 
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voury viands before him, was found 
by old Applestock, as Crabtree was 
facetiously nicknamed, hob-nobbing 
to himself over a glass of the doctor's 
favourite sherry and blandly drink- 
ing his own health? Was it not 
Tomkins whose fist was ever fore- 
most in those most tremendous of 
all town and gown rows the fame of 
which even entered the columns of 
‘ Punch ’—the ‘ Tom Thumb Riots ?’ 
Did not Joe floor, knock down, and 
otherwise beat and maltreat the very 
biggest bargee that could be brought 
against us, a veritable Goliah of 
Gath, before whom Tomkins looked 
like a second David? I doubt not 
that the blow I saw implanted on 
the champion bargee’s forehead was 
not of much softer a character than 
the one the famous stone inflicted. 
Is there not a tradition, muttered 
with awe by Freshmen at this day, 
that the redoubtable Tomkins had 
to see the Proctor home to his col- 
lege when hustled and abused by 
the mob in those famous rows, and 
that the little officer of the Univer- 
sity actually trampled on the pro- 
strate forms of his foes which his 
gallant defender knocked down for 
him to walk upon? But why should 
I go on recounting the deeds and 
the prowess of the famous Tomkins? 
Had he not added yet this one more 
achievement to his scroll of fame, 
inasmuch as he had passed through 
the ordeal of the B.A. examination ? 

Would not the fat living of Eas- 
ington, with its rich glebe lands and 
valuable tithe, amply repay all the 
trouble he had undergone to obtain 
it? For the truth must be told— 
friend Joseph, as the younger son, as 
I have aforesaid, of a not wealthy 
country gentleman, had originally 
been intended for the army, a pro- 
fession wherein his indomitable 
pluck and coolness would have had 
ample opportunity of displaying 
itself; but fate, in the form of a 
rich old uncle whom Joe had never 
seen, a brother of his mother, de- 
cided otherwise. The rector of Eas- 
ington, Tomkins’s uncle, announced 
his intention, just as his nephew was 
about to leave Eton for the army, 
that if Joseph, as he called him, 
would take orders, he would not 
only leave him his living, of which 
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he was the patron, but a consider- 
able fortune in the Three per Cents 
to boot. It was in vain that Joe, 
more conscientious than his rela- 
tives, stoutly resisted the idea of 
making a parson of one who, as he 
truly declared, was no more fit for 
the clerical office than a dog. There 
was no alternative: the decree of 
Plutus had gone forth, against 
which there is no appeal, and Tom- 
kins had no alternative but to accept 
his uncle’s offer or to enlist as a 
private ina marching regiment. In 
pursuance, then, of his relation’s 
plans for his future, our hero came 
up to the University with a hand- 
some allowance made him by his 
rich relative; and the result, as I 
have before shown, was, that after 
innumerable failures, he at length 
succeeded in obtaining a degree, to 
celebrate which most auspicious and 
unlooked-for event, we determined 
that Joe should ‘ stand,’ as we termed 
it, one of the most elaborate degree 
suppers which the ancient walls of 
St. Margaret’s had ever looked down 
upon. 

A knot of some half-dozen under- 
graduates, allSt. Margaret’smen,were 
gathered together in the first court 
of that venerable pile of buildings, 
the morning that Joseph Tomkins 
took his degree; the subject under 
discussion being that individual’s 
indomitable pluck and coolness. 

‘I do not believe that anything 
could put Joe off his first front,’ ex- 
claimed Leslie, a light-haired, gen- 
tlemanly fellow-commoner. ‘No; 
not even if he was called upon 
to marry Polly Greekroot at a 
moment’s notice. It was in this 
easy, familiar style he designated 
the master of St. Margaret’s only 
child, a virgin of somewhat vinegar 
aspect and matured charms, but re- 

rted to be the best Greek scholar 
in the University. ‘And I think,’ 
he continued, ‘ that would be about 
as great a trial as a fellow could be 
put to.’ 

‘I don’t quite agree with you, 
Leslie,” replied ‘Dandy Danvers, 
as we called him, a most elaborately- 
dressed individual, who looked as if 
his whole thoughts were concen- 
trated upon the decoration of his 
handsome person, but who, under a 


there are 
situations in which he might te 
placed when both his nerve and his 
coolness might fail him. Mind you, 
I only venture to put this forward 
as an idea of my own, not at all 
wishing to deteriorate from Joe's 
merits.’ 

‘T’ll bet you six to one, in sove- 
reigns,’ exclaimed Jack Webster, a 
sportingly-dressed undergraduate, 
supposed—by himself at any rate- 
to be Tomkins’s greatest friend and 
confidential adviser, but looked upon 
by most of us as rather a toady and 
copy of that great original—T'll 
bet you six to one, in sovereigns, you 
don’t put Joe out or make him 
forget himself, Danvers, if you 
like.’ 

‘ Well, replied Danvers, very 
slowly and deliberately drawing 
out a most gorgeous pocket-book, 
and adjusting a very elaborate gold 
and jewelled pencil-case, as if about 
to make a memorandum; ‘I dont 
mind taking your bet, just because! 
never refuse a sporting offer. Le 
me see, six pounds to one that Joo 
is not put out or made to look ner 
vous or anxious between this ani 
next week—is that your bet? 

‘Well, I don’t mind,’ said the 


toady. 

‘And will you add to it,’ cor 
tinued Danvers, ‘ another six pounds 
to one that his friend Webster can 
be made to look even more foolish 
than Tomkins himself?” : 

‘Oh, done with you, done with 
you,’ said Webster, flushing angrily, 
and looking very fierce, for 
was no love lost between ‘ Dandy 
Danvers’ and him: ‘ and you maj, 
moreover, put down another six # 
one, if you like, that whoever giv@ 
us any cheek, both Tomkins aml 
myself will kick him outrol, 


Too 
‘Indeed!’ languidly replied t 


dandy. ‘I don’t mind taking 

Lp ote As to the kicking ps 
ope you will wipe your 

before you begin, eh, Webster? i 
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yours are so dingy they are never 


fit to be seen 

Webster looked disgusted, and we 
all burst out langhing. 

‘I say, you fellows,’ sung out the 
cheery voice of Tomkins, who had 
just returned from the senate house, 
and who now joined the group—‘ I 
say, you fellows, what are you all 
sniggering about? Has Webster 
actually said something funny, or 
the “Dandy,” here, made himself 
more ridiculous than usual ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no,’ replied Danvers, 
good-humouredly; ‘I think I have 
nearly exhausted all that is ridicu- 
lous within me; and as I approach 
towards my third year of residence, 
under the stern discipline of Alma 
Mater, am settling down into almost 
as sober a character as Inkdish, 
here.’ And Danvers pointed a jew- 
elled finger at the writer of these 


pages. 

‘I say, Inkdish,’ said the incorri- 
gible Tomkins, who cared not whom 
he chaffed, don, or undergraduate, 
it was all the same to him, but he 
always did it good-naturedly— I 
say, how well you become the sober 
character in that short gown and 
broken cap!’ pointing to my acade- 
micals, which, it must be owned, 
Were somewhat dilapidated and the 
worse for wear. ‘ Now, “ Dandy,” if 
you had said a sober character like 
Joe Tomkins, there would have been 
some sense in your remarks; but to 
call a loose-looking fish, like Ink- 
dish, a sober character is flattery 
Which is simply odious, and a mis- 
homer which is truly disgusting.’ 

‘ Now do you, old Joe, never mind 
my character,’ I replied, ‘ but just 
tell us when your great feed is to 
come off ?” 


“What feed do you mean? an- 
swered Tomkins. : 

Why, your degree supper, to be 
sure. You do not suppose that we 
hes it — such a miracle as 

m wrought in your 
Person be passed by without ieati- 
vity?. Why, it would be an evil ex- 
tiple to the Freshmen which would 
be highly detrimental to the best 
ene not only of our own be- 
Ae college, but to the whole 

versity at F 


‘Oh! feed; I should think so, 
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laughingly replied Joe. ‘I intend 
to give you such a blow-out as none 
of you fellows ever saw before or in 
your wildest moments contemplated 
—trust me for that. I have ordered 
it all; and so you will all come on 
Monday night, won't you?’ 

* Had you not better wait and ask 
your reverend uncle, the rector of 
Easington, to share in the festivities 
incidental to your degree supper, 
old fellow?’ I said, by way of firing 
a farewell shot of chaff, as I saw our 
cotérie was breaking up. 

‘Oh, the gods forbid !’ quickly re- 
turned Joe, with such a look of 
horror on his face that every one 
burst out laughing. 

‘ Well, you will all come, so that 
is all right, said Tomkins, recover- 
ing himself from the bare thought 
of his worthy relative gracing the 
feast with his presence. ‘Sharp 
nine, remember.’ 

‘O, thank you,’ said Danvers ; ‘ but 
Iam so sorry I cannot be present; 
but, unfortunately, I have an en- 
gagement in tewn; indeed I leave 
for the little village as soon as I can 
get an exeat.’ 

‘Something sudden, eh, Danvers ” 
I said. 

‘Oh no! but good-bye, you fel- 
lows. There is Secundus going to 
his rooms, and I must get my exeat 
before he goes out for his daily 
walk.’ 

‘Ta, ta, old fellow, shouted Joe 
after him; ‘ sorry you can’t come.’ 

‘A very good fellow, Danvers, 
though he is such a “bloated 
swell.”’ 

Upon this we all separated, only 
to meet all together again on the 
following Monday evening in Tom- 
kins’scomfortableand really spacious 
rooms on the second floor of dear 
old St. Margaret’s first and principal 
court. It must be confessed that 
Joe’s apartment did not present 
exactly the appearance the unini- 
tiated stranger might have imagined 
the dwelling- place of a student in 
divinity would have done; for in- 
stead of heavy tomes and dark 
medisval-bound works of the old 
fathers, the bookshelves were fur- 
nished with bright and gay-looki 
volumes, whose titles proclaim 
them to be treatises relating to 
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woodcraft and other sporting mat- 
ters, rather than to any more serious 
studies. The walls, too, were hung 
with sporting pictures and prints, 
which certainly showed that the 
tastes of the occupier of this cham- 
ber were neither very solemn nor 
esthetic in their character. Here 
was an oil painting by that cleverest 
of animal painters, Herring, senior, 


of some winner of the Derby, whilst - 


Fore’s sketches of the Grand National 
Steeplechase at Leamington de- 
corated the opposite compartment. 
There was a very fairly executed 
water-colour drawing (the work of 
some amateur undergraduate hand) 
of the St. Margaret’s boat making 
that famous bump over two places, 
which, to use what appears some- 
what of an Irishism, landed it at 
the head of the river; opposite to 
this artistic effort might be seen 
portrayed, in what must be con- 
fessed was rather an unhappy at- 
tempt at portrait painting, the fine, 
manly form of our friend, arrayed 
in the full swaddling bands of the 
cricketer, as he carried out his bat 
after having made that most ex- 
traordinary score upon Fenner’s 
ground. when Cambridge beat her 
sister University in a still celebrated 
match. To say nothing of photo- 
graphs of Joe on his favourite mare 
Catchem, and other representations 
of our hero in all sorts of attitudes, 
which had more or less a blotched 
and patchy appearance, hanging 
from every available hook, and in 
every spare corner, nook, or cranny, 
were boxing-gloves, stuffed birds 
and beasts, single-sticks, foils, hunt- 
ipg crops, and such paraphernalia 
of the muscular Christian and na- 
turalist, whilst pipes of every de- 
scription, shape, and kind, filled up 
the spaces left by the non-fitting 
into their places of these heteroge- 
neous articles of furniture. Indeed 
one became quite bewildered upon 
entering this apartment, and fancied 
oneself in the museum of some 
small country town, where the space 
was somewhat out of proportion to 
the number of specimens exhibited. 
Upon the long, well-covered table 
which occupied the centre of the 
room was spread a repast to which 
I feel no pen of mine can do justice, 
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to use the language of the country 
newspapers when describing some 
civic feast. Conceive every ima- 
ginable delicacy, from turtle to 
Yarmouth bloaters, six for one 
shilling, and you may have some 
conception of the dimensions of the 
feast. But though I have been de- 
scribing the interior of Joe Tomkins's 
room, I may perhaps be com 
sidered somewhat premature in 
doing so, as we have not quite yet 
arrived at that part of my story 
which should bring us within then. 
Previous to the announcement, with 
due butler-like solemnity by Wat- 
kins, the somewhat inebriated and 
brandy-faced scout, that supper was 
on the table, we met together, to 
use the language of the ’Varsity, in 
the place where Leslie, the fellow- 
commoner, ‘ kept’ a nice apartment 
on the opposite side the staircase to 
where Tomkins’s room lay. Here 
then some thirty men were assen- 
bled, most of whom belonged to the 
ancient foundation of St. Margaret's, 
but leavened with a fair sprinkling 
of out college friends of the donor 
of the feast. Every imaginable topic 
was here being discussed, from the 
latest odds upon the Derby to the 
capabilities of the senior wrangler 
of that year, who, as some spurting 
undergraduate termed it, had just 
pulled off the great University Four 
year Old Plate. 

‘ What can have become of Tom 
kins? was shouted in the harsh 
tones of Webster's disagreeable voice. 
‘ What can have become of Tomkias? 
it is half-past nine, and I know sup- 
per was ready some time ago.’ 

As the last words of this speech 
fell from his lips, the redoubtable 
Joe made his appearance ; and the 
shout of welcome which greeted bis 
entrance was hushed in a momell, 
when we saw the grave discomftur 
and anxious look which pervade 
his usually cool, undisturbed, 
cheerful features. 

‘ What on earth is the matter, 
dear fellow? exclaimed # domt 
eager voices, as it were with 
breath. ‘ 

‘Matter enough,’ and Tombits 
ground his teeth with supprew# 
rage. ‘Why, that old blunder 
idiot, my stupid rich old uncle, 
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taken it into his thick, clerical head 
to come up to the University to con- 
gratulate me on my late success in 
the schools, as the old ass calls it, 
and he will be here to supper in a 
few moments.’ Saying this Joe 
flung upon the table a couple of 
letters, one of which being the epistle 
from the rector of Easington, it may 
be but respectful on my part to lay 
before the reader. 


‘Easington Rectory, Bishopstown. 
‘My pear NEPHEW, 

‘I duly received your tele- 
gram, for which I had to pay six 
shillings, the boy who bronght it 
having ridden + from Bishops- 
town, a long distance off; I think 
the penny post would have done 
quite as well to convey the intel- 
ligence, and a considerable sum of 
money have been thereby saved. I 
fear you are not learning those habits 
of prudence which I had fondly 
hoped your stay at the University 
might have inculcated. The wel- 
come intelligence that you had at 
length obtained your degree (I 
think it was the seventh or eighth 
attempt. I managed mine at the 
very first time of going up, but I 
suppose the intellect of young men 
was superior in those days)—the 
welcome intelligence that you have 
» at length passed the exawination, 
better late than never, has put me 
in wonderful spirits ; and as I should 
like to congratulate you in person, 
and once again to see dear old Alma 
Mater, and its classic shades, I intend 
tocome up on Monday to embrace 
you, my nephew, whom I have never 
yet had the pleasure of seeing. I 
shall arrive soon after 8 P.m., and 
shall go to the Bull Hotel, and come 
fo your rooms very soon after my 
arrival, in order that I may spend a 

niet hour or so in intellectual talk 
retiring to rest. 

‘Your affectionate Uncle, 

‘ EBENEZER Drayton.’ 


To see the look of horror de- 
upon every countenance, as 
ebster read out this effusion from 
the reverend doctor, was most ludi- 
crows. I could not help thinking 
that if Dandy Danvers could but 
ve seen Joe Tomkins's face, as he 
stood amongst us, looking the very 
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picture of confusion and despair, he 
would immediately have troubled 
Webster to hand him over that 
twelve pounds which had been 
betted between them a morning or 
two before. But our consternation 
was not permitted to last long. 
The somewhat ludicrous silence 
which followed upon the reading of 
the ~ was interrupted by the 
sound of thick and _ stertorous 
breathing upon the staircase, and 
pattioal ejaculations, such as ‘Oh 
dear, these stairs! they will be the 
death of me! Ugh, ugh! why 
they are steeper than ever!’ gasp, 
wheeze. ‘Ugh! oh, my breath! 
Oh, dear! ugh! where does the boy 
live ? Con—— ugh! I shall use bad 
language directly, I know I shall. 
Bless my soul!’—gasp—‘I shall 
never get to the top!’ wheeze. Then 
with prolonged snorts, groans, and 
wheezes, as some heavy substance 
either deposited itself, or was de- 
posited upon the landing opposite 
to the door of the room in which 
we were assembled, ‘ Mr. Leslie’s 
room!’ ugh, snort, grunt, and 
wheeze. ‘‘ What business has the 
boy in other folks’ chambers? Ugh! 
how dark these passages are! Oh, 
dear! ugh! how short I am of breath! 
Let me see, Leslie; this must be 
it.’ And then the handle turned, 
the door opened, and the Reverend 
Doctor Drayton, Rector of Easing- 
ton, uncle, on the maternal side, of 
the famous Joseph Tomkins, stood 
revealed before us. If I should 
live to the age of Methuselah—a not 
very probable event—never shall I 
forget the figure upon which my 
eyes lighted as I turned them upon 
the intruder. Imagine a tall, enor- 
mously fat, florid-looking divine, 
with white flowing locks, which 
contrasted most ludicrously and 
oddly with a very red, rather 
se pre face, set off by enormous 
lue spectacles, through which he 
seemed to glare like a great owl. 
Imagine, I say, this individual, 
clothed in the full dress of a doctor 
of divinity, high-collared cut-away 
coat, with short riding cassock or 
apron, knee-breeches, silk stockings, 
shoes with vast silver buckles; in 
one hand a golden-headed cane, like 
the university mace, or poker, as 
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it is facetiously termed, in the other 
a large shovel hat, with a rosette as 
big as a cheese-plate in the front. 
Such was the apparition which 
presented itself before us gasping, 
wheezing, puffing, and blowing like 
a choked frog, or a superannuated 
grampus with the asthma. Fora 
moment or two Joe, who looked the 
impersonification of blank amaze- 
ment, standing stock still, gazed 
aghast in speechless astonishment 
at his revered relative. But Doctor 
Drayton, having in some measure 
recovered his breath, opened his 
huge arms, and, stepping forward, 
seized Tomkins in a long and hearty 
embrace, which I am sure, to use a 
sporting term, must have knocked 
every morsel of wind out of his 
body, so bear-like was its intensity, 
whilst in a wheezing voice, like a suf- 
focating hippopotamus, he gasped 
forth, ‘My dear nephew! the image 
of his mother, my dear departed 
sister!’ To describe the ruffled look 
of displeasure, di+gust, discomfiture, 
and every other ‘dis’ and ‘ mis’ that 
can be thought of or imagined, 
which sat upon Joe’s face, as he at 
length disengaged himself from the 
boa constrictor-like coils of his ma- 
ternal uncle, would be a task which 
my pen would utterly fail adequately 
to perform. If there had been any 
doubt about Dandy Danvers having 
won his bet hitherto, there could 
possibly be none now. ‘The Cool 
of the Morning,’ Tomkins’s nick- 
name, was certainly not the cool of 
the evening, but looked as com- 
pletely shut up, flabbergasted, and 
upset as any man I ever saw. But 
no sooner had the vast arms un- 
folded themselves, than the large 
blue spectacles glared round the 
room, whilst their owner, in a gasp- 
ing voice, wheezed out, ‘I said a 
quiet evening, Joseph; and a quiet 
evening is what I should have de- 
sired; but as I see you have asked 
a large party of your friends to do 
honour to your old uncle’s arrival, 
I cannot be angry or find fault; so 
your servant, young gentlemen ; 
you must forgive my nephew being 
a little overcome at the first sight 
of his dear sainted mother’s only 
brother; it is the first time we have 
ever set eyes on one another in our 
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lives: but I am rejoiced to see you 
all.’ This was said in pompous, 
condescending tones. ‘It gives an 
old man like me much pleasnre to 
see youth enjoying itself. | smell, 
methinks, a goodly smell of supper’ 
—the old gentleman’s mouth watered 
again as he said this,—‘ together 
with the fragrance of a compound 
which we, in my undergraduate 
days, called “‘ Bishop ;” if therefore, 
young man, turning to Webster, 
who stood nearest to him, and was 
dressed in his accustomed horsey 
style—‘if therefore, young man— 
Joe, you extravagant dog, keeping 
a groom!’ poking Tomkins in the 
side with a fat finger which looked 
like an ordinary thumb; ‘if you 
have put supper on the table, why 
don’t you say so, before it gets cold, 
and don't stand staring there, but 
open the door and let us go in 
the supper-room.’ If Tomkins had 
looked upset and flabbergasted, it 
was Webster’s turn to look fright 
fully disgusted and foolish now, as, 
blushing a rosy red, and looking 
somewhat caloric, he said, ‘ You be 
blowed!’ not a very dignified, or, 
as will be acknowledged, gentleman- 
like rebuke for the mistake the 
venerable doctor had not unnat- 
rally fallen into. Joe hastened to 
explain to his uncle the error he 
had committed with regard to his 
friend, upon which the old gentle 
man merely snorted loudly, and 
gasped and wheezed out that if 
young men would dress like grooms 
and jockeys now-a-days, they must 
expect to be taken for servants 
After this a move was made towards 
the supper-room, and we soon found 
ourselves seated round Tomkinss 
well-supplied and hospitable board. 
During the continuance of 

repast, it must be owned Dr. Dmy- 
ton played an uncommonly 

knife and fork, and partook of the 
delicacies with which he was sip 
plied with considerable gusto. Not 
was he less remarkable for the atte 
tion he paid to the drinkables wilh 
which his nephew took care b 
should be most liberally providel 
Upon the whole, looking at 
matter from a mere spectator's pol 
of view, I should say that the vent 
rable divine enjoyed his supper qu 
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as much as the youngest under- 
gee there present, except that 

asthmatical affection under 
which he appeared to suffer made 
him choke, wheeze, gasp, and cough 
in a most short-winded, apoplectic, 
and alarming manver. 

At length the feeding part of the 
feast was over, and the cloth being 
removed, we were left amidst steam- 
ing bowls of bishop, punch, mulled 
claret, and other delectable and un- 
wholesome compounds, to enjoy the 
Virginian weed, and the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul in peace 
and harmony. Joe, who seemed 
from the process of taking in nou- 
rishment to have recovered some- 
what of his usual coolness and 

of mind, rose upon his legs, 
and in a neat, feeling, and appro- 
priate speech, which did credit both 
to his head and his heart, requested 
us to drink, enthusiastically, the 
health of his uncle to whom he 
owed so much. “Nay more, he 
forcibly reminded us to whom we 
owed the very feast of which we had 
so lately partaken, as it was his 
relative’s liberality which had sup- 
plied the nephew with the means of 
g for it. After this the pon- 
ms doctor rose upon his legs, 
to return thanks, which he did after 
having again enfolded Joe in his 
tine embrace, thanking us 
all for the cordial manner we had 
ink an old man’s health, and 
telling us what pleasure it gave 
him to see us there assembled ; but 
his shortness of breath, and 
the weight of the supper he had 
voured caused him to stop short, 
to snort, wheeze, gasp, and finally 
to sink into his chair in an exhausted 
state, from which he was only at 
ih recovered by his nephew 
pring glass of hot punch down 
t and patting him vehe- 

mently on the back. 
I think, nephew,’ he said, when 
recovered his breath enough 
, speak, ‘I should like a pipe. 
am always accustomed, my young 
he explained, turning his 
Boegles u m us, ‘to smoke the 
ow sobriety and contemplation 
retiring to rest. Joe, that 
melts a nice sort of pipe hanging 
2 Pointing with his fat 


finger to a very highly-coloured 
silver-mounted meerschaum, one of 
the many which decorated the walls 
of the room. If there was a weak- 
ness in Tomkins’s disposition, it was 
for this pipe, for it had been his 
companion in many an hour of 
pleasure, study, and toil. To the 
eye of the connoisseur in such mat- 
ters its rich black brown bowl was 
the perfection of colouring, and I 
think Joe would have almost in- 
trusted anything he had possessed 
to the care of another, rather than 
his favourite pipe. I saw he gave 
one look of regret towards the much- 
loved meerschaum as he handed it 
to his uncle (after having vainly 
pressed cigars upon his relative), who 
filled it to repletion and then with 
a ruthless hand thrust it into the 
candle to light it, thereby burning 
and otherwise injuring its pipe-like 
purity. 1 saw Joe was dreadfully 
discomfited by this episode. Indeed, 
he flushed angrily, and looked so 
disgusted and upset, that 1 thought 
he really would fall upon his stout 
relation, and punch his head. But 
the reverend gentleman smoked his 
pipe in perfect security, coughing 
and wheezing all the while, either 
unobservant or totally regardless 
of his nephew’s look of annoyance ; 
and while he covered himself with 
the fumes of tobacco he commenced 
what no dyubt in his wisdom he 
considered a species of apology to 
Webster for the error into which 
he had fallen by mistaking him for 
his nephew’s groom. I could just 
catch the words, gasped out rather 
than spoken. ‘ Sorry—bad taste— 
dressed like horse-jockey or groom— 
no fault mine—something in face— 
whole appearance looked like ser- 
vant.’ lf there was something in 
Webster's face and appearance 
which looked like a lorse-jockey, 
as Dr. Drayton expressed it, there 
was also something in his expres- 
sion, as I then beheld him, which 
made him look like a very angry 
and very foolish man, and | heartily 
wished that Danvers could at that 
moment have seen the discomfiture 
of one whom I well knew he both 
despised and disliked. ‘ Your 
money, friend Dandy,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘ would be safe if you could 


I 
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only have the power of ubiquity and 
view the scene which I now behold.’ 
They say that the greatest amount 
of torment must have its end some 
time, and that suffering, however 
intense, will have its moments of 
ease and lull. That happy period 
at length arrived to our friend Joe, 
for his worthy relative having 
snored stertorously and loudly in 
his chair once or twice, at length 
awoke up, and getting under weigh 
—for by no other term can I describe 
the process of that huge mass of 
humanity rising to its legs—bade 
Tomkins give him his arm into the 
other room, and send some one to 
the gate to see if his cab was wait- 
ing. Witha grandly pompous but 
courteous bow to us all, he wheezed 
out, ‘Good night, young gentlemen,’ 
and disappeared with heavy, pon- 
derous steps from the room. We 
heard a wheeze, a gasp, and ‘ You 
need not disturb me early, Joseph, 
my dear boy,’ and Tomkins’s uncle 
had with his nephew descended the 
stairs and was lost amidst the 
gloomy shadows of the dimly-lighted 
quadrangle. No sooner was the 
old gentleman out of ear-shot than 
all burst into a simultaneous roar 
of laughter, which was prolonged 
until Joe again returned to his 
room. So infectious was our merri- 
ment that he joined as heartily in 
the laugh raised at the expense of 
his relative as any one, and pro- 
nounced his reverend uncle, as he 
took his seat again at the festive 
board, to be about the very rammest 
old specimen of humanity he had 
ever beheld. Although numerous 
topics of conversation, usual on such 
occasions, were started, such as the 
prospects of the St. Margaret’s boat, 
the merits of the favourites for the 
ensuing Derby, the various incidents 
of the late examination, and the 
hopes and fears of the forthcoming 
cricket season; and although our 
revels extended far into the night, 
yet eomehow we did not, any of us, 
seem very much at our ease. Our 
host was evidently put out and dis- 
concerted, aud the conversation, 
take what turn it might, always 
reverted to the reverend doctor, 
who had but so lately taken his de- 
parture from our midst. I could 
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not help observing, as I took my 
cap and wished Joe good-night, 
preparatory to seeking my couch, 
that if Dandy Danvers only kuew 
what had occurred he would cer- 
tainly claim the payment of all his 
bets from Webster. 

* Yes, that he would, old fellow, 
cried Joe, ‘for I never was so put 
out in all my life when the old 
fellow enfolded me in his fat em- 
brace; and as to you, Webster, I 
never saw a fellow look so foolish 
—no never.’ 

The following morning as Tom- 
kins, Webster, and I were seated at 
breakfast in the former’s rooms con- 
suming some of the cold remains of 
the previous night's feast, a note 
was brought in by the Gyp, and 
handed to our host. 

‘ From my fat and worthy uncle; 
said Joe, as he tore it open and 
proceeded to read aloud the following 
effusion :— 

* The Ball Hotel. Tuesday. 


*My pear Nernew,—Your sup 

r, your punch, and your tobacco 

ave been too much for your poo 
old uncle; a threatening of gout has 
made it advisable for me to beats 
hasty retreat, and I shall have left 
Cambridge ere you get this. Your 
supper was good, and | like your 
friends, all but one; take an old 
man’s advice, and avoid that fellow 
Webster: he dresses like a groom 
and looks like a decayed livery: 
stable keeper; as for his manpet, 
they are abominable. Don't leu 
him any money: he will never pay 
you. I have met by accident yout 
friend Mr. Danvers. He tells me be 
is at St. Margaret's. I think be® 
a youth whose example you woull 
all do well to follow. 

‘ Your affectionate uncle, | 
* EBENEZER DRaYs. 


Joe and I burst out into road 
laughter. The cut at Webster, ® 
true to life, and the idea of follor 
ing the example of Dandy Danvets 
were too much for us ; and our m& 
riment was not a little excitel 4 
the flushed, angry face of Webste 
and the strong language in 
he indulged against the old din 

‘How, in the name of all thls 
good, did the ancient gentlem 
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groom 
livery 
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mine uncle, tumble against the 
Dandy ? cried Tomkins, as scon as 
he could speak for laughing. But 
before another word could be said, 
and whilst we were wiping our eyes, 
for we had laughed until we cried, 
the door opened, and there glided 
into the room, in his usual soft and 
uiet manner, no other than Dandy 
fenters himself, dressed elabo- 
rately, and scented and jewelled, as 
was his wont. 

‘ Talk of the devil,’ shouted Tom- 
kins 


‘And pray what are you using 
my name for? was the ques- 
tion of our swell friend, who 
did not condescend to reply to 
Joe’s rather insulting remark. As 
he said this, he took his cigar from 
his lips and glanced compla- 
cently at his small, well -shaped 
hand, white as a woman's, the 
fingers of which were covered with 
bright and sparkling rings of some 
considerable value. In answer to 
his friend’s questionings, Joe, as 
the saying is, up and told him the 
whole history of his uncle’s visit, 
together with the honest confessions 
of his own and Webster’s discom- 
fiture, at the same time tossing the 
stout doctor’s letter across the table 
for his perusal. 

‘Ah, then,’ said Danvers, as he 
gave back the note to Tomkins, 
“the old gentleman is quite right; 
you fellows cannot do better, as he 
says, than imitate me, particularly 
you, Webster. Now do, there’s a 
good fellow,’ he said, in a soft and 
gentle voice, whilst a wicked and 
comic look lighted up his dark-blue 
eyes—‘do take old Drayton’s ad- 
vice, and drop the horse-jockey and 
livery-table keeper in the modern 
costume of an English gentleman. 
By-the-by, as Joe here has confessed 
to having been completely upset, 
dumbfounded, and put off his first 

nt by his amiable old relative’s 
arrival, and you evidently did look 
even more foolish than our friend 
» you have lost two bets out of 
three I made with you, at any 
mate, and therefore you owe me 
ve sovs. Inkdish, you were 

Present when the bets were made, 

etelore I appeal to you.’ 

Well,’ I replied, ‘ I must honestly 


say you have fairly won your money, 
old fellow, for our good chum, the Cool 
of the Morning, certainly was not the 
cool of the evening last night. I 
never expected that anything short 
of a miracle could have put him so 
thoroughly off his first front, as you 
so graphically describe it; and as to 
Webster, when the old gentleman 
mistook him for the groom, I am 
sure you might have knocked him 
down with a feather. Yes, Dandy, 
you have lawfully won your money, 
I am bound to decide; so, Webster, 
oe have nothing more to do but to 
d out the cash.’ 

‘ Webster, you said something 
about kicking me, or somebody else, 
I forget who it was,’ exclaimed 
Danvers, slyly; ‘ pray may | ask 
whether any one was kicked last 
night? Surely you did not commit 
such sacrilege as to kick a real live 
doctor of divinity?” This was said 
with such a well-assumed look of 
horror, for Danvers was an inimit- 
able actor, that both Tomkins and I 
burst out langhing, whilst Dandy 
went on to say, ‘And here am I, 
ready to be kicked, or to receive 
those other six sovs. for not being 
kicked, which you promised me, 
Webster.’ 

It was well known in the Univer- 
sity that Danvers, spite of his being 
such a dandy, having such a soft 
voice and white hands, was a very 
Bayard in pluck and a Tom Sayers 
in skill in the use of his fists. So 
Webster had nothing to do but to 
hand him over the eighteen sovs., 
as Danvers called them, which he 
did with anything but a pleasant or 
friendly look. 

‘Come now, Dandy, tell us how 
you fell in with the old gentleman, 
asked Joe, as Danvers, rising from 
his seat and pocketing his cash, pre- 
pared to leave the room. 

‘No, no, my friend,’ he replied, 
‘it is one great mysterious secret, 
and wild horses shall not tear it 
away from me.’ And he leisurely 
descended the stairs, humming a 
popular air. 

Within a week from these events 
a large official letter from a well- 
known legal firm announced to 
Tomkins the sudden decease of his 
worthy relative, who, so Messrs. 
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Tape and War to inform 
Joe, had executed a will, in which 
he had left everything of which he 
was to his nephew, Joseph 
Tomkins, of St. Margaret’s College, 
Cambridge. No insignificant be- 
quest; for besides the valuable living 
of Easington, there was a sum of 
80,000/, in the Three per Cents. 

‘ Hang it, old fellow,’ said Joe to 
me, as we stood together on the 
platform of the railway station, pre- 
vious to his departure to attend his 
relative’s funeral, and take posses- 
sion of his inheritance—‘ hang it, 
old fellow, I fear that degree supper 
of mine must have been too much 
for my poor uncle; well, it can’t be 
helped, he did eat and drink enor- 
mously. There is one good thing, 
however, I shall not go into the 
church now, for I never was, and 
never shall be, fit for a parson. 

* Well,’ said I, ‘ there will be a fat 
living for some one.’ 

* Yes,’ he replied; ‘I wish you 
were a nm, old fellow, so that I 
might give it to you.’ 

* Thank you,’ I said ; ‘ but I prefer 
the law, and the chance of becoming 
lord chancellor, to Easington and 
the hope of a bishopric.’ 

At that moment the train moved 
away from the station, and we 
—_ Several months elapsed 

fore I again saw Tomkins, and 
then we met in my chambers in the 
Temple, for I had taken my degree, 
and begun to study law. Over a 


ipe and some brandy and water 
Toe imparted to me the following 
marvellous and unaccountable fact. 

‘I say, Inkdish,’ he said, ‘you 
remember my old uncle coming up 
to Cambridge, and being present at 
my degree supper ?” 

‘Oh yes,’ I replied, ‘ I shall never 
forget it; a great, big fat man— 
fattest man I ever saw—looked as if 
he would go off suddenly, like he 
did.’ 

This I said between the whiffs of 

my pipe. 
‘Well,’ gravely remarked Joe, 
taking his pipe from his lips, and 
looking very solemn, ‘ when | got 
down to Easington, I wished to se 
my uncle’s body previous to the 
coffin being fastened down ; and you 
may judge of my astonishment when 
I tell you that I found Doctor 
Drayton was a small, thin, shri- 
velled, little old man, not above 
5 feet 2 or so in height.’ 

We looked at one another for s 
few moments, and then simults- 
neously said, ‘ I wonder what Dandy 
Danvers was doing in London o 
that occasion, from Saturday until 
Tuesday morning ?” 

The living of Easington was pre 
sented to Caius, of St. Cross, the 
unknown tutor who had s0 judi- 
ciously coached Tomkins through 
his degree—a poor little half-starved 
clergyman, with a big wife ad 
many small children. 
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¥ all good gardeners the winter 
must now be considered as 
over. With all almanacs and calen- 
dars we say with authority that 
spring is come. No matter what 
the weather really is—whether the 
earth is bound in an iron frost or 
wrapped in a white sheet, still we 
gardeners say that the spring is 
come, and we set about our work 
accordingly. This work may of 
necessity not be out of doors; it 
goes on, however; we cannot afford 
to wait; under convenient open 
barns, in out-door store places, in 


pleasant greenhouses — somewbert 
or other, we are getting oursel"s 
ready for those ‘open’ days which 
announce plainly enough that ‘the 
year has turned.’ A very good o> 
server has named the day for ths 
‘turning of the year’—the 10 
March; and I have found the o> 
servation so curiously correct tbat 
is worth putting down. We car @ 
more of an evening, out of dom 
whether walking or gardening, & 
mediately after the roth of Mareh 
than we could immediately before 
But at the worst we are secure frua- 
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* The shrieking of the mindless wind, 
The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 

Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet.’ 


ber is, I think, the best 
time for laying out and planting a 
garden—the plants and flowers con- 
sidered ; but, thinking of ourselves, 
the pleasanter time is March ; and 
even if the garden exists, and has 
not to be altered, March is the time 
for providing for that ceaseless suc- 
cession of flowers which it is a good 
gardener’s ambition to see. 

Of course I suppose my readers to 
have given up that style of gar- 
dening which may be called the 
‘ploughed-field and bedding ar- 
rangements ;’ under which the win- 
ter has been rough, the spring 
barren, and the summer strewed 
with its shivering potted plants 
learning to bear the world into 
which they have been transplanted, 
in order to get a few weeks in 
autumn in a blaze. Then comes 
sudden frost—early too, and quite 
unexpected! The dreadful destruc- 
tion, the wholesale misery, the 
cruel slaughter before one’s eyes of 
all the gay glory of the day before 
—really it is enough to break one’s 
heart; for gardeners have afiec- 
tions, and to spend nine months in 
the year providing possibilities for 
such a catastrophe is to court de- 


spair, 

The desire to bring a good idea to 
& great perfection has produced this 
‘pluughed-field and bedding out’ 
system. But for practical purposes 
it has been carried too far; and for 
aly purpose it must be bought at 
too high a price. Nevertheless the 
idea is a good one, and is not to be 
entirely lost sight of; for a stiff 
arrangement of beds, with a centre, 

, Corners, and interlacings, so 

as to make a design which 

eye can take in, and the intelli- 
Bence at once comprehend, gives a 
more immediate and enduring plea- 
sure than any other; particularly 
When such a garden is placed near 


Shouse, on flat surface, or on the 


outer edge of a terrace, where one 
marrow design may be repeated 
‘gun and again, along its whole 
leagth. But complicated patterns 
Tquire a gardener’s constant care, 
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to keep the edges perfect,"and the 
plants in correct shape. I should 
recommend my lady readers with 
whom gardening is something of a 
family amusement to keep to simple 
shapes. I have seen great beauty 
the result of extreme simplicity: 
for instance, a long Jine of narrow 
oblong beds, with the grass of the 
terrace left between, in a sufficient 
space to allow of walking and 
working; and then, in front of 
each space of grass, a small round 
bed; in every round bed a sunk pot 
of anything that happened to be in 
flower, and a sufficient uniformity 
roduced by edging every round 
alike, with the hardy little Vir- 
ginian stock, which, with very little 
care, in the way of re-sowing, and 
cutting off flowers to prevent seed- 
ing, may be kept in blossom all the 
summer. As to the oblong beds, 
each had two standard roses, one at 
each end, and they were bordered 
alternately with pansies and double 
daisies; they were planted with 
various perennials of about an equal 
height. - There was enough of uni- 
formity, and there was always some- 
thing in bloom, at proper intervals, 
and in appointed places. This is a 
great point to remember, and pro- 
vide for; and to prevent mistakes, 
as I said in December—keep a book. 
Dear mother earth holds fast her 
secrets. You must not trust your 
memory to tell you what they are. 
For instance, in the autumn your 
masses of scarlet gladiolus must 
come up 80 as to please the beholder 
by presenting altogether a certain 
correspondence ;.so your faithful 
flowering yellow calceolarias must 
not come up here, there, and every- 
where, but in corners or centres, or 
in long lines with the proper colours 
in front of them. 

If you are laying out, not a long 
border or edge design, but a pattern 
for a plateau, I would strongly ad- 
vise you to keep to the stiff design 
rather than venture on wavy ones. 
The last may look very well, but 
they require a gardener’s care, for 
any imperfection in width or wave 
is very disagreeable to theeye; stiff 
squares, oblongs, and rounds are 
easily cut with the string and sticks, 
and can be kept by illed hands 
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in undoubted proportion of out- 
line. 

It is very easy to design these 
gardens. Half a sheet of note paper, 
or any other shape which may bear 
a truer resemblance to your piece of 
ground, creased down the centre 
each way, and turned in down the 
sides and across the corners, will 
give work for your ingenuity; and 
a neat hand and a sharp pair of 
scissors will fulfil whatever you de- 
termine upon. Arrange the pieces on 
your table-cover, leaving spaces for 
grass or gravel; cut out hollow 
squares, and pierce your diamonds 
if you please ; very few people need 
go beyond their own brains and 
their own book for a pattern; and 
they may attain the desired end un- 
troubled by compasses, inch rulers, 
and puzzling lines of intersection. 
Then, once get your centres and 
corners on the grass, and a measur- 
ing tape will do all you want. 

However, this garden is to look 
well all the year through: then 
certain things must be attended to, 

The shapes must please—that is, 


the mere idea cut out on the grass, 
and offering only the unplanted soil 
to the eye, must have a oneness of 
design, and a pleasantness of pro- 


portion. There must be nothing 
grotesque ; nothing too complicated ; 
no thickness here and thinness 
there; nothing straggling, and no 
bits and scraps flying off as if they 
had nothing to do with the common 
centre. The unplanted design, I 
repeat, of good brown earth laid 
down on close-cut turf must be such 
as can be understood at a glance, 
and liked. This first necessity you 
must rigidly observe—a good, well- 
proportioned pattern, with a suffi- 
cient number of breaks or pieces, 
but not so many as to make one 
feel that good lines have been torn 
into a multitude of threads, or 
masses cracked to pieces—in short, 
every design should be one of deci- 
sion, and not a jumble. 

The next necessity is that you 
should fix on places where, in such 
a correspondence with each other as 
to present a fixed idea, you must 
plant stiff-growing evergreen shrubs 
and plants. 

The shrubs may be of different 
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greens, from the pale box to the 
dark Irish yew, but colour must 
also be in correspondence; and the 

lants must be of the stiff alos. 
ooking sort, like the Yucea glorioss 
and the hardy perennial-leaved, 
spreading, feathery grasses—always 
bearing @ proper correspondence as 
to colour and kind. Here then you 
have your design, pricked ont, and 
pointed, by planting in a way which 
shall illustrate its beauty and fit 
ness. 

Then, the border flowers must be 
considered. If the design is star- 
like, you may border alternate rays 
with a perennial plant, and leave 
those between for annuals. I know 
no border plant which is as hardy, 
or as good every way, as the double 
daisy ; aud if every other ray is bor- 
dered with daisy, you need not be 
afraid of varying the others, for the 
return of the daisy at distinct inter- 
vals will keep the idea from being 
muddled; yet, too much variety in 
edging is not often very good. 

Three things, the design, the fixel 
places for the evergreens, and the 
perennial edgings — these thre 
things will be pleasant all the year 
through; but to have a gana 
thoroughly agreeable in winter you 
must have more —intersecting your 
design there must run a grec 
ribbon. In a stiff design, the ribbon 
must be stiff, laid down in lines, and 
turned in angles, and this must be 
planted with some evergreen shrub 
that will bear cutting to an evel 
height—yew is perhaps the best; 
but this intersection may be male 
of box, very agreeably to the ey, 
though some persons object to the 
scent it yields; or, in some situe 
tions, it may be safely made of the 
low-growing white-flowering wile 
heath. If your design does mi 
allow of this green ribbon goilg 
among your beds—if, for instant, 
you have chosen a block patie, 
then your green must be in mast 
but the masses must bear a peried 
correspondence with each other; 
required number of the blocks mu# 
be given up to this well-cut, cll 
growing shrub, and the ide 
Pope’s lines, written for censure, Wt 
proved to be praise, must be fi 
filled — 
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Grove nods at grove, each alley bas a brother, 
‘And half the platform just reflects the other.’ 
garden of his Grace the Duke 
dts at Canons must have 
been decidedly good—such is the 
reflection of to-day. 

These green beds would alone 
make your garden look pleasantly 
all the winter ; but where you have 
space to make them of a sufficient 
width, the compact green ribbon 
may run down the middle of the bed, 

leave room for a row of yellow 
aconite to come up close to the turf 
with its bright flowers like orna- 
mental gold-headed nails to keep all 
flat and secure. It never makes @ 
thick edging; but this, and all 
other plants, should be accepted 
with all natural propensities, and 
used accordingly. inside the yellow 
nails of aconite you may have 
bunches of early spring flowers,— 
say double rose-coleur hepatica— 
but at long intervals. In every in- 
terval you may plant a carnation or 
a pink; they keep tidy all winter 
long; and having thus planted pe- 
rennials, you ought still to have 
space for a bright free-flowering 
annual—the same annual to be re- 
peated the whole length of your 
green-ribbon bed. Of course these 
arrangements occur in exact corre- 
spondence on cack side of the ribbon. 
If you have planted your hardy 
annual in the autumn, it will flower 
early; and if you are rich in bedding 
plants, you may get rid of it in time 
to replace it with something that 
shall flower on through the autumn. 
When September gardening begins, 
you can take up the bedding plants, 
cut all prim and shapely, and sow 
for next year in the same places if 
you please. The green ribbon will 
have its sides spotted with the hods 
of carnations, and look very well till 
its secreted treasures come up again, 
tach in itsturn. In a bed of this 
wort it is a great point to have a re- 

Petition of the same flower. Too 

much variety never answers. And 

* sameness of the green centre re- 
quires @ certain amount of sameness 

i the ornamental edge. It is all 

and there is no harmony unless 
his is ot 


en your winter beauty is thus 
ovided for you can afford to have 


some beds empty—but these empty 

beds must be in correspondence, 

must ‘nod to one another;’ they 

must form corners, or sides, or the 

ints of triangles, or alternate with 
that are planted. 

But quite empty they never need 
be. There may always be room for 
clumps of snowdrops, and crocus 
edging; and if you have wisely got 
in your kitchen garden a great re- 
serve bed of common hardy bulbs, 
you may have these beds filled early 
with welcome blossoms, and yon 
may put them beck when you have 
done with them, and are ready with 
verbenas and geraniums. ‘The only 
thing to remember is that you do 
not remove the same bulbs the next 
year. 

These beds, which are generally 
kept in miserable emptiness waiting 
for the bedding plants, may also be 
filled in autumn alternately with 
plants of the common yellow wall- 
flower, and the pretty rock plant, 
the white arabis. They will flower 
all through the spring together 
making bright patches, and sending 
forth delicious scents ; and when you 
want the beds, you can transfer the 
arabis to the reserve beds in the 
kitchen gerden, and throw the stocks 
away, if you have no wall to stick 
them into; a proper extravagance is 
as necessary as a proper economy in 
the management of our garden trea- 
sures, 

Seed-sowing is one of the great 
works of March. It goes on till the 
middle of June. The hardy annuals 
are to be sown now. I donot advise 
you to sow tender annuals in pots 
under frames in order to transplant 
them. Wait till the first week in 
June, and sow them then where they 
are to stay. It will be, to such gar- 
deners as I hope I am addressing, 
in common terms, ‘more plague 
than pleasure’ to do anything else. 
If you take care what you are 
about you will get in this way all 
you want; and by ‘taking care,’ 
I mean that you must in those 
spots where you sow have fresh- 
sifted earth; fine soil is necessary to 
success. You must sow with your 
great pot of fine earth by you, and 
you must put it, to the exclusion of 
the less fine mould, wherever you 
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sow. This fine soil should be made 
of sifted earth, silver sand, or road 
drift, and pounded charcoal. On a 
bed of this place your seeds; if 
med seeds are small not too deep. 

p sowing is utterly unproductive 
in these cases. And the quantity of 
seed usually sownis ruin. You are 
not going to transplant, you know; 
so, be persuaded; sow your seed as 
you wish your plants to be—six, 
ten, or a dozen, fifteen—never more 
than twenty. If you sow in the old 
way, by the pinch and the tea- 
spoonful you will get crowded, 
slaying-each-other plants; fighting 
for life, shabby, unhealthy, shape- 
less, and exhausted. But sow care- 
fully, cover with fine soil, shelter 
with plucked leaves, if needful, from 
@ glaring sun, and you will have all 
the success that can be desired. I 
have sown one seed of mignionette in 
strong soil—in fact in an onion bed 
—and I have been astonished b 
the result ; a strong, thick-stemmed, 
succulent plant, full of huge flowers, 
branching out again and again after 

lucking, and lasting all the year. 

he end of May, or beginning of 
June, you may make your first sow- 
ing of the half-hardy annuals, and 
your second sowing of the hardy 
ones. When you sow the half-hardy 
annuals, if you choose to mark their 
places with cuttings from the spring- 
flowering shrubs, they will grow 
wonderfully, and it saves space to 
do so. When you sow the earlier 
ones, you may grow cuttings of 
chrysanthemums from the plants 
that have stood the winter in open 
air with great success. In June you 
should put in cuttings from your 
geraniums in the open border in 
the shade; you will scarcely lose 
one. 

Among the garden works of March 
is the pegging down the beds of 
roses. These beds should have been 
made in autumn with a plentiful 
mixture of good rotten stable soil. 
No gardener should be without rose- 
beds—pinned down, and growing 
from their own roots, not grafted. 
In March, when pegging them, cut 
off what you don’t require, and tip 
every long shoot that you are peg- 
gingdown. The first year they will 
not be long enough to peg, and they 


must be pruned with a view to this 
operation in the second year. Mom, 
Provence, and the small-leave 
double Scotch rose make the most 
beautiful beds that can be imagined: 
by having snowdrops and crocus 
among wos A aes roots, the beds ar 
retty in the spring, and by raki 
fn seed of the Virginian bf 
will have a carpet of blossom whe 
ou cut off your last roses and le 
in the light and air in antum; 
then, when all is over, undo your 
pegging and give a top-soiling of 
rotten manure before replacing your 
— roses as they were befor; 
t every March, tip the long shoots 
from which you may expect all the 
side shoots to flower. Rose beds fill 
up corners beyond the designe 
garden, beautifully ; and they make 
<> centres. 
am not going to repeat anything 
that I have already said on the sub 
ject of gardening in the September 
number of ‘ London Society’ or in 
that of December last year; I am 
going to confine myself as much 
possible to that part of my subject 
which belongs to the present season, 
and the prominent point of interest 
is certainly the selection of annuals; 
because, if we are to give up th 
disagreeables of the bedding-owt 
system, and accePt its agreeable 
only, we must look to our annuals 
for supplying us with blossoms ail 
brightness a good deal more tha 
we have done. For the tempor 
beauty of bedded plants bas mad 
us so much in love with masse d 
colour that we shall never be ci 
tent to do without them T 
objections to annuals are that thy 
grow ragged, are uncertain, and # 
not last long. | answer that if ca 
fully sown, and frequently 
they are not ragged and not upc 
tain, and that if never allowed ® 
seed they last quite as long 8 th 
are wanted. If you want to ils 
bed, you may sow, as I have 
thinly in drills in March, then 
again between the drills in # 
middle of May. If you alu # 
your scissors in the pleasant 
Inge as much as you cab, you 
keep up fine masses of colour ¢ 
enough. I shall therefore g¥! 
list of plants that will be 
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profitable. The following are about 
one foot high. 

Bartonia aurea, large flowers, free, 
ofa deep yellow. Candytufts, white, 

le, very free flowering. Collin- 
Srinies. Collomia coccinea, good 
scarlet flowers. Godetia Lindleyana : 
there is both rose-colour and white ; 
it is finely marked. Linum grandi- 
florum, scarlet. All sorts of lupins 
—act as I have already said, and 
cut off the seed pods. Sweet alys- 
sum, very free flowering. Petunias, 
white and purple. 

Higher annuals may be required 
in borders, and if so, you may sow 
sweet peas, convolvulus major and 
cobea scandens for climbers—the 
last requires a moderate hot-bed, 
and must not be put out till May. 
And for standards, the calliopsis, of 
sorts; the orange-coloured erysi- 
mum, the pentstemon; malope tri- 
fida; phloxes ; chrysanthemum cari- 

; calceolaria pinnata. 

German asters and antirrhinums 
may be sown in April and May, and 
will bloom in summer and autumn; 
and for low plants there are the 


nolana, blue; the silene, pink; and 
the cenia, white. 

It is quite certain that the best 
effects may be produced by carefully 
cultivating our free - flowering an- 


nuals, and properly arranging their 
colours ; and by their help ~~ need 
not incur more than a very moderate 
expense in obtaining the bright bed- 
ding plants for which we have been 
enduring dreary winters: and empty 
springs for the sake of the showy 
80 often brought to a sudden 

in by an untimely frost. 
I have confined myself in this 
paper to the treatment of the stiffly 
igned garden, which looks best of 
all in front of a house; of borders 
amd shrubberies I have already 
Written, It may, I feel, appear to 


some readers that to keep such a 


garden, like a garden, all the year 
round,requires considerable thought, 
foresight, trouble-taking, and perse- 
verance. I reply, that the exercise 
of so many excellences is at once 
as great a recommendation as I 
could have hoped to see attached to 
my ‘lady’s garden.’ By all means 
keep such a garden, and more suc- 
cesses than meet the eye may crown 
your labours. 

But if you do not keep such a 
garden—if you keep another sort, 
and look out all the winter through 
on the bare soil of what once held 
flowers, in that dismal state of wait- 
ing that would, to me, make any 
winter long, without one living leaf 
in the bare beds to make the hours 
bright, while—all for want of var- 
nished green boughs, and scarlet 
wind-flowers, 

*Unwarmed by any sunset light, 

The gray day darkens into night.’ 
What are you the better for it? 
That people should not have a gar- 
den at all, but, no doubt for excel- 
lent reasons, should decide in favour 
of well-mown turf, can be under- 
stood; but that people should so 
long have borne desolation under 
the drawing-room windows, can only 
be explained by confessing what an 
extraordinary pleasure the autumn 
beds gave, when they really bloomed. 
A stronger argument for having 
the cheerfulness of verdure and co- 
lour all winter, and the delights of 
the spring flowers when they come, 
can hardly be imagined. 

There is something very human- 
izing in the presence of flowers. 
The March flowers, the April buds, 
the May blossoms please us in our 
very souls, and help to make us 
happy. They are the gaiety of the 
an ‘They toil not, neither do 
they spin.’ We are irresistibly im- 
pelle to try our hands at their cul- 
tivation. G. P. 
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A LIFE AND A MEMORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OFF THE LINE,’ 


PART L 


TT boys were leaning over the 
low wall of a rustic bridge, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. It 
was a picturesque spot, and the 
grey stone parapet covered with ivy, 
the old oak-tree whose branches 
overhung the narrow though rapid 
stream which ran below, the mill- 
wheel from which the water fell, 
tinted by the setting sun of a sum- 
mer’s evening like a succession of 
rainbows, might have elicited admi- 
ration from more observant s 
tators than the two boys to whom 
my story belongs; but, as the fact 
was, river, mill-wheel, and —_ 
light were all unnoticed, thoug 
their eyes were fixed upon the 
brawling, dancing stream, as they 
occasionally stooped down to pick 
up pebbles, and watched them fall 
into the water below. 

Something was evidently engross- 


ing their minds, and was the sub- 
ject of that eager talk. They were 
a striking contrast ; one slight, dark, 
and wiry; the other of a larger, 
heavier build, with fair complexion, 
and a countenance that betokened 
either extreme indolence or weak- 


ness, perhaps both. This boy, 
whose name was Newstead, op 
peared to be remonstrating with the 
other upon some scheme he was 
eagerly advocating. 

‘It’s no good, Erle; I am sure 
you would never get it done: who 
is there to help you?’ 

‘ Who?’ returned the other, indig- 
nantly; ‘why, heaps of fellows. 
You don’t suppose the whole school 
is going to take all this as you take 
it! Ibelieve you'd let astage-coach 
run over you if you were lying 
down in the sun, sooner than move 
six inches out of the way.’ 

‘I don’t know quite that; but 
few things are worth much trouble; 
and as to this plan of yours, of 
shutting the masters out of the 
school, even if you can do it, Dr. 
Hariton is not a man to alter his 
mind for bullying.’ 

‘ He'll have to alter it for some- 
thing,’ said Erle ; ‘does he suppose 


we have been here all these years 
under Baldwin, and now he is to 
come with bis stiff, priggish manner, 
and keep us all under lock and key 
like a set of babies? He is a con- 
founded tyrant, that’s what he ix 
and the sooner he is taught that 
we won’t stand it the better.’ 

* Well, what is it you want me to 
do in the matter ?” 

‘ Why, nothing; only as senior in 
the long room, you must shut your 
eyes and ears as soon as the sm 
Tises to-morrow: my job won't take 
more than two hours; and it’s light 
before four now. It’s easy to getout 
by walking along the top of the wall. 
The getting back is not so easy, 
but we can manage it, I dare say.’ 

‘But what have you done about 
North and Thompson? Ones s 
saint, and the other would 

‘Done! why, nothing, to be sur. 
T’m not so soft as to let those fel- 
lows know what we're after. Why, 
North lives at Hariton’s!’ 

‘And what good do you expe 
from this ? 

‘Why, they will be surprised, i 
they’re nothing else, when they find 
they can’t get inside the gates, a 
that may make old Hariton thist 
twice what he’s about before he tre 
to bully fellows who won't bear it; 
and as to you, why, you've simply 
got to do nothing at all. Ida 
see why you should concern your 
self about it.’ 

‘Perhaps not; only I do kw 
about it, you see,’ said Newstead. 
‘And who’s to know that? I 
will never come out who started the 
scheme, and so it’s “punish 
nish all,” and I don’t think bel 
o that.’ 
‘ Well, we shall see what comes ¢ 
it; but I don’t expect much 
I confess.’ ; 
The two boys sauntered back is 
the school, and were soon 2 
Newstead fell into the hoary, = 
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scheme, anxiety for the result, and 
early dawn should not 


. Hariton had only succeeded 
the -mastership of the school 
at Bridge End about six months 
before, and had come in for rather 
an undue share of unpopularity; 
for, though he was a stiff and 
narrow-minded man, enforcing rules 
that were simply harassing to the 
boys, without their bringing any 
particularly good results, it was the 
contrast of his system of espionage 
with the trust reposed in them by 
their former master, Dr. Baidwin, 
that at once condemned him to 
hatred and opposition. There was 
no elasticity in his manner of ruling. 
Boys and masters all felt the change 
keenly, and the real love they had 
felt for Dr. Baldwin seemed to urge 
them on, from a false feeling of 
loyalty, to oppose his successor. 
Julian Erle was one of the first to 
show a spirit of insubordination, 
and, a8 one of the head boys in the 
school, his example was followed 
by many others. The constant 
grumbling soon grew into a deter- 
mination to show, by some very de- 
cided act, the feeling that existed 


collected 
rods, wi 
interlace 


& painful process. They 
been continually on the banks 
of the river, to cut as many willow 


wands as ible: 4 
cealed oe: these were con 


Accordingly, before four o'clock 


between thirty and forty boys were 
upand stirring. It was, as Erle had 
said, an easy matter to get out of 
the dormitory window, and, by 
creeping along the wall that bounded 
the outer court, to let themselves 
down outside the great gates. 

rly, skilfully, and silently 
did the little band of rebels pro- 
ceed with their work, and in less 
than two hours the gates were so 
formidably barricaded that they felt 
they had put an impregnable bar- 
rier between themselves and their 
tyrant, and every boy crept back to 
his bed, his heart beating with exul- 
tation and triumph. 

Matters went on as usual till 
half-past seven o'clock, when Dr. 
Hariton and the other masters were 
to come into the school. Very pale 
was the doctor's face, very dark his 
brow, as with stern and compressed 
lips he stood before the formidable- 
looking barricades. The counte- 
nances of the rest were divided 
between dismay and amusement. 
There was another way into the 
school, but of course Dr. Hariton 
could not compromise his dignity 
so far as to use it, even had time 
allowed of his doing so, for it was 
some distance round. Rushing 

uickly down the hill, and up from 
the street, came the boys from their 
respective houses, as if they were 
afraid of being late for school; and 
there, in front of the iron gates 
which had been so successfully bar- 
ricaded, both boys and men were 
brought to bay. The boys were 
silent, the master angry. He ordered 
them to open the gates immediately, 
and assist the ‘Custos,’ who was 
making some futile attempts on the 
other side to remove the barrier; 
but not a boy moved, and the 
old ‘Custos’ could not succeed in 
making any break in the fences. He 
pricked his fingers, muttered and 
grumbled, and soon gave up the 
attempt. Still more exasperated, 
Dr. Hariton called for the head boy 
of the school, but he was not forth- 
coming. He walked angrily away, 
desiring that Francis Newstead 
should be sent to him at once, and 
gave notice that he should require 
the attendance of the sixth form in 
his study at a quarter before ten. 

Ba 
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The uproar was great; at that 
early hour only masters and boys 
were about; and no sooner had Dr. 
Hariton beat his retreat, than long 
shouts of triumph and yells of de- 
fiance followed him to his home. 
Till that moment he had never 
realised his unpopularity, and it 
was with a strong feeling of anger 
and disappointment that he re- 
entered his study, and restlessly 
pacing up and down the room, be- 
gan to consider what would be the 
best course to pursue. The op 
sition was evidently too formidable 
and unanimous for him to be able 
to treat it lightly: the ringleaders 
must be punished and expelled ; 
but he was too well acquainted with 
the code of schoolboy honour not 
to be aware of the difficulty that he 
would have in discovering them. 

While deep in thought, a knock 
at the door announced Francis 
Newstead’s arrival, and the doctor 
sat down in his armchair to receive 


‘Well, sir” he said, after a mo- 


ment’s silence on both sides, ‘ what 
have you to say to me?’ 

‘Nothing, sir,’ said Newstead, 
looking up in surprise. 

‘Nothing? No explanation to 
give of this disgraceful, this abomi- 
nable, this insulting behaviour?’ 
exclaimed Dr. Hariton, waxing more 
wroth as he recalled the scene of 
the morning. ‘Then, I say, as head 
boy in the school, you should have 
something to say ; some explanation 
to give of your conduct.’ 

‘But I have done nothing, sir.’ 

‘Don’t tell me, sir,’ persisted Dr. 
Hariton, more and more angry; 
‘if you did not do it, you knew it 
was being done. Do not add lying 
and cowardice to your bad con- 
duct.’ 

The colour rushed into Francis 
Newstead’s face, and his eyes flashed 
with indignation as he answered, 
passionately— 

‘If I had done it, sir, I should 
neither deny it, nor be afraid that 
any one should know I had.’ And 
as Dr. Hariton looked upon his 
clear blue eyes and noble open 
countenance he felt it impossible 
to doubt his word; but the evident 
difficulty of discovering the truth 


only exasperated him more; and 
he continued, without noticing the 
boy’s indignant denial— 

‘It’s perfectly clear that this 
could not have been done without 
your knowledge, so I insist on being 
told the truth about it at once.’ 

Easy and good-tempered a 
Francis Newstead was, he was now 
so thoroughly provoked that he lost 
all self-control, and answered, in a 
proud, defiant tone— 

*Then the truth is, that I said 
all I could to Erle to prevent’ it, 
and did not succeed.’ 

* Erle, then, was the originator of 
the scheme?’ exclaimed the doctor, 
catching at the name. 

*I did not say so,’ replied New- 
stead, biting his lips with vexation 
at his unguarded speech; ‘I only 
said I spoke to him about it.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ returned the 
doctor, more than satisfied with the 
clue obtained by Newstead’s u- 
wary speech. ‘You may go nov; 
and return here with the rest of the 
sixth form at a quarter before ta 
o'clock.’ 

Very much annoyed and crest- 
fallen, Francis Newstead retired, 
knowing in what light he would 
be looked upon by the whole school, 
if it was believed that he had be 
trayed any one to the head master 
—and, indeed, to a generous-hearted 
boy like Newstead, the very ide 
of having done it, however inat- 
vertently, was galling in the a- 
treme. He went at once in 
of Erle, to tell him what had bap- 
pened, but unfortunately he could 
not find him, and they only met jus 
as the sixth form were going 10 
the study before ten o’clock, the 
gates having been previously openél 
by the assistance of some wor 
the boys declaring one and all ths 
they could not do it. 

The doctor received them vey 
sternly, and after a short, ang] 
speech, which was listened to ® 
sullen silence, he proceeded to ® 
quire who had originated this a 
rebellion. No one answered, si 
the doctor continued— ; 

“I know of one of the instigatt® 
of this disgraceful conduct, bat! 
shall reserve his sentence till 
at four o’clock, when I expect 
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whole school to be assembled, and 
to inform me of the name of every 
boy concerned in this shameful act 
of rebellion. In the meantime there 
will be no half-holiday, and every 

must write a hundred lines of 
the first Zineid for me before to- 


morrow.’ 

Very discontentedly the boys re- 
tired, and there was much grum- 
bling in the school at a sentence 
which those who were not impli- 
cated considered extremely unjust, 
but none were either so perplexed 
and unhappy as Newstead, for, 
knowing the violence of his friend’s 
temper, he thought that by telling 
him what had occurred he should 
take away the small chance there 
was of his passing muster with the 
rest, and yet he could not bear to 
be acting what would seem a dis- 
honourable part by him. 

There was but little time out of 
school that day, but in the evening 
Newstead came up to Erle, who was 
hurrying past him, and stopped 
him, saying, 

‘Wait a minute, Erle, I want to 
go with you.’ 

‘I can't wait; that confounded 
imposition has put me back with 
my other work, and I’m going to 
get some one to finish it for me.’ 

‘Ican do that, but I must speak 
fo you ——’ 

But Erle ran off in such a hurry 
that Newstead’s imploring accents 
were lost in air. In vain he searched 
for Erle; the Fates were against 
their meeting, and when the school 
assembled at four o'clock, in accord- 
ance with Dr. Hariton’s order, Erle 
was the very last to rush in, heed- 
less of every one, in his usual im- 
patient manner. 

Dr. Hariton’s anger had toned 
down. His manner was stern, but 
there was a sadness in his voice as 
he addressed the boys. He again 
Teminded the sixth form that it was 
tothem that he looked for support 
i the school, from them that he 
expected the example which would 
guide and control the rest. He had 
not imagined that the results of Dr. 
Baldwin's teaching could have so 
soon passed away. He inquired of 
them in what res he had given 

offence, for he concluded such 


an outbreak could only be the ex- 
ression of some pent-up dissatis- 
tion. His manner a tender- 
ness about it which took the boys 
by surprise, and made many of them 
feel that perhaps, after all, they had 
saisundenstond him, He asked them 
to tell him what their grievance was, 
that if reasonable it might be re- 
dressed ; but he went on to say that 
before any step was taken by him 
he must be met by a candid avowal 
on the part of the ringleaders of the 
rebellion. 

To this there was no reply—not a 
boy spoke; there was no indication 
of capitulation on their side, and he 
felt that he had made a wrong move. 
Somewhat irritated by this, and 
meeting with no response, but per- 
ceiving, on the contrary, the most 
dogged determination to be silent 
expressed in the countenances of the 
boys, he at once made use of the 
information so unintentionally sup- 
plied by Newstead, and said that 
‘he knew the name of one of the 
ringleaders, and that as there was 
such a-resolute determination on 
their part not to make any con- 
fession, he had no alternative but 
at once, there and then, publicly to 
expel the boy to whom he referred.’ 

‘Julian Erle, stand forward, that 
I may publicly expel you from 
Bridge End for your act of rebel- 
lion; I know you to be one of the 
ringleaders; I know it from one to 
whose wiser counsels you refused to 
listen. Leave my presence, and 
mind that within the next three 
hours you leave Bridge End. What- 
ever you may leave behind you shall 
be forwarded to you, but your face 
must not be seen here beyond the 
time I have named.’ 

Great was the consternation of 
the whole school, greater still that 
of poor Erle. He grew scarlet, and 
then deadly pale; and as he passed 
Newstead, who was standing near 
the door, he said to him, 

‘Newstead, you d—d sneak, I 
have to thank you for this; but Ill 
have my revenge before I die, so 
beware!’ 

These were the last words that 
Newstead heard Julian Erle utter, 
for no one could prevail on him to 
see Newstead, who waited for some 
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time in nape of taking leave of 
him, and of giving him the only 

lanation 8 — wer. q, 
Erle, a ular, high-spiri y, 
who would himself ee have died 
than betray a companion, left the 
school amidst the openly-expressed 
regrets of his schoolfellows and a 
heart bursting with bitter hatred 
and desire for revenge. 


And now we must pass over an 
interval of five-and-twenty years, 
and see the two boys we have been 
describing as middle-aged men, one 
bronzed and looking older than his 
age from exposure to the heat of a 
a ge sun, for Francis Newstead 

spent many years in India, 
where he had had a good appoint- 
ment. He still retained many of 
his boyish characteristics, and his 
fine open countenance and bright 
smile had brought him many friends. 
Genial, generous, and kind-hearted 
he was a universal favourite, and 
was now returning to England to 
live on the result of his labours. 
Julian Erle was comparatively a 
wreck, almost a cripple from rheu- 
matic gout, and a coufirmed invalid. 
When he returned home after his 
expulsion from Bridge End his 
father, who was a violent-tempered 
man, was so furiously angry that he 
insisted on his leaving home agai 
immediately to study for the bar, 
and sent him to London for that 
purpose. For two years hescarcely 
ever saw him, when his own sudden 
and serious illness necessitated 
Julian’s recall, but it was oniy in 
time to receive his father’s forgive- 
ness and blessing. Mr. Erle had a 
small property in Sussex, to which, 
as the eldest son, Julian succeeded. 
A short time after he married his 
cousin, and with her he had lived 
quietly at Luscombe Hill ever since, 
becoming every year more gouty 
and more infirm. 

But we must leave my two heroes 
for a time, and turn to a very dif- 
ferent and ye gayer —., 

A group of young people assem- 
bled fn the bay-window of a draw- 
ing-room in one of the largest houses 
in . 

It was a sunny and bright morn- 
ing at the end of March, without 
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much wind, and a blue unclouded 
sky. The window was open; some 
were sitting on the ledge, others 
looking out. In the farther dray- 
ing-room, of which the folding-doors 
were open, were the remains of 
breakfast. 

The house belonged to Sir Henry 
Westmacott, and the group in the 
window consisted of his daughters 
and two sons, a son and daughter of 
his youngest brother, and a college 
friend of his sons’. A happy, meny 
party, with no other thought than 
to compress as much amusement 
into the day as possible. Sir Henry, 
for whose health the family had re 
moved to Hastings, and who wa 
sitting by the fire reading, com- 

lained bitterly of the cold wind 
t came in at the open window. 

‘We will shut it, papa, in one 
minute, said Maria Westmacott, 
‘when Rachel and Lewis can settle 
what they are going to do,’ 

‘Rachel had better stay at home 
and be quiet,’ said her uncle, petu- 
lantly; ‘there is always something 
extraordinary to be done for her.’ 

It was evident that Rachel West- 
macott was the moving spirit of the 

rty, or, at all events, that all com- 

ined to do as she wished. She ws 
rather a delicate-looking girl, withs 
le, clear complexion, and 
hair and eyes, very like her brother, 
whom she was evidently entreating 
to do something against his better 
judgment. 

‘Oh! you bad uncle,’ said Rachel, 
running up to him and kissing his 
forehead : ‘why do you say whats 
not true? Why, it’s you that sy! 
am to do what I like always.’ 

‘Bless you!’ said the old mu, 
kissing her fondly; ‘ but you ares 
plague, nevertheless.’ 

‘It’s the others that are plaguss, 
she returned. ‘My plans are dl 
settled. Horace, do shut the wit 
dow, and if you and Lewis will 9 
down to the beach to speak to the 
old man about his boat, we 
come down to you.’ 

‘ The tide won’t serve till twelr, 
I can tell you,’ said Horace, 8 tw 
broad-shouldered, fair youth, 
somewhat heavy features, buts 
beautiful smile that lighted the 
up when he spoke; ‘and all 
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‘ Stuff Mecgaem oa it ie 
because they suppose y 
say that, you will use theirs; and be- 
sides, I believe you want us to have 
alarge boat that you may go too. 
Now I’m going to be happy, and 
have a long day with Lewis all to 
myself,’ 

‘You never want me now, Rachel, 
why is that?’ said Horace, looking 
very discontented. 

‘T don’t so much mind about you, 
but I don’t want Arthur Faulkenor,’ 
was the not very gracious rejoinder, 
‘and you can ride with him. Be- 
sides, you are always taking Lewis 
away from me.’ 

‘Now, Rachel,’ said Maria West- 
macott from the next room, ‘if you 
have done giving your orders to the 
whole world, perhaps you will tell 
me what to practise for the evening. 
You know the Thatchers are coming.’ 

‘You need not practise at all; 
you can play anything. Maria, do 
let Rose Thatcher play those duets 
with you to-night, and I'll practise 
them to-morrow.’ 

‘Certainly not: you will play 
them better than she will, even at 
sight, I wonder what I am going 
to do to-day ?” 

‘Come with us,’ said Rachel, with 
& great effort, in a sudden fit of 


generosity. 
‘No, I can’t leave Pape ; and, be- 
to 


sides, you are going drowned, 
you know.’ 


Tan upstairs without waiting for her 
"8 reproaches. 
‘I suppose you'll be back to din- 


her, Le 


ae. * You know we have 

opie coming here this evening.’ 
urse, but why?’ and = 
he sto ped short, quite afraid of 
pemuading Maria to come out, if it 
should prove ‘ the one thing Rachel 
rake want,’ as she always de- 

‘ con’ 

in life Pwd trary circumstance 
‘Tm not coming, you need not be 


afraid,” said Maria, in a tone of 
wounded feeling. 

Rachel’s entrance precluded any 
further controversy, and Lewis, 
looking rather grave and ‘ put out,’ 
followed Rachei down to the beach, 

There she found her cousin and 
Arthur Faulkenor laying cloaks and 
cushions in the boat, which atten- 
tion and homage, having been accus- 
tomed to from infancy, she took 
as her right and as a matter of 


course. 

Rachel Westmacott’s nature was 
one that throve in the warm atmo- 
sphere of love, and in after years, 
when life and its troubles pressed 
harshly upon her, the genial, soft- 
ening influences that had surrounded 
her childhood stood her in 
stead, and gave her heart and hope 
when many who had been more 
inured to suffering would have been 
soured and dispirited. 

‘ How charming! bow delightful!’ 
exclaimed Rachel, as the boat pushed 
off and seemed to dance on the to 
of the waves. ‘There is win 
enough, and yet not too much.’ 

‘You'll be sick if there is any 
more,’ returned her brother; ‘so 
it’s to be hoped there won't be.’ 

‘Sick! why I never was sick but 
once in my life. Of course I shan’t,’ 
and Rachel took off her bonnet and 
let the wind play with her soft, 
brown hair as she leant over the 
side of the boat and dabbled her 
fingers in the water. 

‘No fear of more wind to-day,’ 
said the old boatman in an oracular 
tone; ‘it ’ll be dropping altogether 
just now, or I’m much mistaken.’ 

‘Then we had better keep close 
ashore perhaps?’ asked Lewis,doubt- 
fully, as the little boat, with every 
sail set, seemed almost flying over 
the water. 

* As you like, sir; we ain’t so far 
out now but what we could row in, 
and the wind mayn’t drop yet 
awhile.’ 

‘ It will be all right, Lewis; now 
sing with me. It’s easier to sing on 
the sea than anywhere,’ said Rachel, 
as in a clear soprano she began to 
sing one of the Irish melodies. Her 
brother sang a good second, and for 
some time there was no sound but 
those two young, clear voices and 
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the +N of the waves against the 
boat-side. 


‘ Lewis, I do believe ’'m hungry,’ 
suddenly exclaimed Rachel, looking 
half-frightened, as if some terrible 
calamity had befallen them. 

‘Really,’ he replied, laughing; 
‘that’s because you despised the 
shrimps I brought you for break- 
fast. I don’t know what’s to be 
done; we have not even a fishing- 
net on board, or we might catch 
some fish and cook them for you 

rhaps. Would you like to go 

k home again ?” 

‘No, not at all; why didn’t we 
bring some luncheon with us? 
Look, there’s a ship; we'll ask the 
sailors for some biscuit. Is she 
coming this way ?” 

‘It is a big Indiaman going up 
to London; she won’t come much 
further in. She's been lying about 
in the offing this day or two, waiting 
for a pilot, perhaps.’ 

‘Oh! Lewis, let’s go on board. 
I never saw a big ship in all my 
life. Do you think we can? ex- 
claimed Rachel, turning to the old 
man, and standing up, in her eager- 
ness to see the ship. 

‘May be as likely as not. I’ve 
often taken parties as wanted to go 
aboard the ships before they got 
into the river, for they are some- 
times a week before they can land 
the passengers in London.’ 

‘I don’t think it would do for 
you, Rachel; it’s a merchant-vessel, 
and I don’t see how I could take 
you on board.’ 

‘Never mind, only go and see; 
they'll give me a biscuit, at all 
events.’ 

‘We can go alongside her, sir, if 
the lady likes; there can be no 
harm in that.’ 

‘Yes, certainly,’ said Rachel. 
* Lewis, I must go. How long will 
it take ?’ 

‘She’s coming this way; it won’t 
take long,’ and soon the frigate 
stood out before them, making the 
little boat look so insignificant that 
Rachel said she felt like a shrimp 
before a whale. 

Slowly and majestically the ship 
seemed bearing down upon them 
till the little cockleshell of a boat 
was dancing in the trough of her 


waves. In some Bo rma lan- 
guage the sailors been given to 
understand that a lady and gentle. 
man wanted to come on board, and 
the captain ordered a rope ladder 
to be thrown down into the boat, 
Poor Rachel looked very much dis- 
appointed as she said— 

*I can’t climb up that, can I? 
and she looked wistfully up the 
ship’s side, which towered like 4 
great black mountain over her 
head. 

‘Of course not; you must not 
dream of it. I will just run up and 
see if Ican get you some biscuit. 
Sit still, I shan’t be a minute.’ 

Very disconsolate Rachel sat down, 
watching the rope ladder swaying 
about with every movement of the 
ship, and her wish to go on beard 
grew stronger and stronger every 
minute. 

‘Don’t you think you two could 
hold the ladder steady enough for 
me to get up?’ she asked. 

‘Ay, ay, we could hold it; said 
the younger man; ‘but whether 
you could climb it is another thing’ 

‘Let me try,’ she said, eagerly, 
‘only a step or two: ifI can't, I'll 
come down again.’ 

‘ Better not be so venturesome, 
miss; its harder than you think, 
said the old fisherman. 

‘Tl only try: now, have you got 
it steady?’ and she ran lightly up 
the first few steps. Then cames 
heavy lurch of the ship, and the 
rope swayed far from the boat. The 
ship rose still far above her head; 
she had a sudden feeling of being 
alone in the world with the dep, 
green sea below, and the sky over 
her head. She turned sick an 
dizzy, and the thought that se 
should be drowned came vividly 
before her. To the lookers-on se 
only seemed to hesitate for 4 me 
ment, but that moment to be 
seemed a lifetime. : 

‘I must go on—I will,’ she sail, 
aloud; and by a tremendous effort 
she fixed her eyes only on the ship, 
and continued her ascent. One @ 
the sailors saw her, and leaned for- 
ward to give her his hand. It # 
not till she felt the deck 
her feet that she realized the terrible 
danger she had passed. 
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brother did not see her at 
He was talking to the captain 
side of the deck. But 
passengers crowded 
around her, some declaring they had 
not seen a human being since they 
left Calcutta, others eagerly inquir- 
ing if it was true that she had 
climbed the rope ladder, and expres- 
sing their astonishment at such a 
feat. Poor Rachel was getting very 
shy, and heartily wished herself 
back in the boat, especially as Lewis 
came up to her at that moment with 
rather a disapproving face. 

‘Why did you come, Rachel? I 
told you not.’ 

‘But I wanted so very much,’ she 
pleaded; ‘and now I am here quite 
safe, may I see the ship?” 

‘Some of the passengers are at 
dinner in the large cabin, but the 
lady can go down if she likes,’ said 
the captain, civilly. 

‘Oh yes, I should; and perhaps I 
could get some biscuit 

Down the steep stairs, and into 
the hot, steaming cabin, where some 
very dusky-looking men and women 
seemed to be eating rice and curry, 
Rachel and Lewis were ushered. 
To their dismay, the party assem- 
bled there all rose, entreating them 
to take a morsel of something. They 
thould be so glad to hear some 
English news. But the manner and 
the accent, and the whole scene, was 
80 new to Rachel, that her sod 
vanished at once, and even her de- 
aire to see more of the ship, and she 
told her brother she was quite ready 
toretarn. But they had to drink a 
glass of wine before the captain 
could be satisfied, and Lewis took 
the precaution to obtain a supply of 

from the steward. In order 
to do this he had lingered rather 
tant and ae came on deck 
4 very unexpected sight presented 
itself. Rachel was es over a 
mattress, on which a man was lying 
Wrapped up in cloaks, and sheltered 
% Much as possible from the wind ; 
yet he seemed shivering, as if from 
cold, and the ghastly grey tinge that 
overspread his features looked more 

"id every time the fresh March 

wind, though anaes ty ey 
Swept pasthim. On a low 
wat at his feet sat a tall, fair man, 


anxiously watching him, with as 
much vigour, health, and content- 
ment in his kindly smile and genial 
manner as the countenance of his 
companion expressed the reverse. 
All this struck Lewis as he glanced 
at the group before him, but how 
Rachel had contrived to make her- 
self one of the party, or why she 


should ——— be a a dying 
man under her protection, he was at 
a loss to imagine. It seemed some- 
thing beyond even her vagaries. 
She was evidently promising some- 
thing, at which the sick man’s friend 
seemed to demur. 

‘Oh, Lewis, I am so glad you are 
come; I want to ask you some- 
thing. This poor man — gentle- 
man,’ she said, blushing, and cor- 
recting herself, ‘is so very ill, and 
we can take him home, can’t we?’ 

Her brother’s astonishment was 
too great for him to be able to an- 
swer her immediately. He looked 
at the sick man’s friend for some 
explanation. 

Vhere was the home to which he 
was to be taken? and why should 
they undertake the charge of a sick 
man? It seemed such an extraordi- 
nary idea that he felt as if Rachel 
must be losing her senses to enter- 
tain it for a moment. 

‘ Well,’ said Rachel, impatient at 
receiving no reply, ‘of course we 
can, so he had better come at once. 
He has had a very bad fever, and is 
still extremely weak and ill.’ 

‘What can you mean, Rachel? 
remonstrated her brother, in a low 
voice. ‘You must be crazy! You 
know nothing of this man, except 
that he has had a fever. Do you 
wish to catch it?’ 

‘Oh! sir,’ said the sick man, 
raising himself up with difficulty, 
and looking earnestly at Lewis with 
eyes that seemed unnaturally large, 
and clasping his thin hands in the 
intensity of his emotion, ‘I have 
been ill ever since we left Calcutia, 
and, expecting to land to-day, have 
been carried on deck. They tell me 


now that no may be 
landed here, that we shall be some 


days going up the river. I feel that 
I shall never live to set my foot agai 

in England. This lady offered to 
land us at Hastings.’ Here he 
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paused, and looked wistfully from 
one to the other. 

‘You are only weak now,’ said 
his friend, soothingly; ‘I dare say, 
as you have weathered so much, 

ou may weather a little more, and 
it would probably be inconvenient 
to this gentleman to set us ashore.’ 

Lewis felt extremel am pe 
for his naturally kind heart was 
touched by the evident illness and 
anxiety of the sick man. He turned 
to the captain, and asked what had 
been the matter with him. 

‘A sharp attack of fever, replied 
the captain, ‘but that off 
long ago; lately he has been nearly 
dying of weakness, kept up by sea- 
sickness, from which he has never 
been free.’ 

‘Then you think there would be 
no risk to my sister if we landed 
him ?—risk of infection, I mean.’ 

‘None in the world. It would be 
a kind act, for the man has been a 
terrible sufferer. I never thought 
he would have lived to see England. 
That friend of his is one in a thou- 
sand. He has nursed him day and 
night, and has never been put out 
by his whims or complaints, for he’s 
as fanciful as a sick child.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Rachel, impatiently, 
coming up to Lewis, ‘had we not 
better go?’ 

‘We are talking of your taking 
that poor sick man along with you, 
young lady,’ began the captain. 

‘We shall do that, of course,’ 
said Rachel, rather abruptly; ‘ the 
question is, how to do it, for he 
can’t get down that rope ladder into 
our boat.’ 

Lewis still looked undecided, but 
his sister’s stronger will carried the 
day. If they could have foretold 
the results of their kindness, they 
would rather have seen the sick 
man die before their eyes than have 
been the means of taking him 
ashore. 

Another difficulty now presented 
itself to Lewis’s mind. Their boat 
was not a large one, and two more 

rs, with possibly some lug- 
gage, would certainly be objected to 
by the sailors who brought them. 
Rachel, however, anticipated this 
objection by saying— 

* Don’t let men make any 


difficulties, Lewis, give them this, 
And she slipped half a sovereign 
into his hand. 

The suddenness of the whole pro- 
ceeding had somewhat bewildered 
her brother, and he had some doubts 
in his mind as to whether he wa 
being very kind and charitable or 
only very foolish in spoiling Rachel. 
She, however, was quite in her ele- 
ment, delighted to do a kind action, 
and charmed with the novelty of the 
adventure. 

The captain was only too glad to 
facilitate their departure, and Rachel 
saw, with great satisfaction, that the 
sailors were preparing a chair, in 
which they could be lowered into 
the boat. 

‘Tam afraid you can scarcely have 
room for us both,’ said the sick 
man’s friend to Lewis, with his 
bright, cheery smile, ‘ and yet if you 
take Colonel Clargis, I believe I am 
@ necessary evil.’ 

‘ There is no difficulty about that, 
replied Lewis, ‘but we could not 
stow away much luggage.’ 

‘We shall not have much: two 
carpet-bags will hold all that we 
shall want for a week. The bulk 
the luggage must go on to Lo 

n. , 


* Then do let us get into the bost 
first, Lewis,’ said Rachel, ‘and tha 
we shall be out of the way.’ 

She was taken at her word, for # 
a sign from the captain, who wa 
standing by, she was whipped up by 
a sailor and placed in the chair that 
had been prepared to let them down; 
and as soon as she recovered frm 
her surprise, she was relieved ® 
find an easier way of returning ® 
the boat than the rope ladder se 
had so perilously ascended. 5 
busied herself at once in arrangilg 
a place for the sick man to lie dow, 
and making it as comfortable as ¥8 
possible under the circumstance; 
then she stood up to watch his d& 
scent into the boat, which wa * 
complished with a good deal mow 
difficulty than hers had been, fra 
his extreme weakness. At |s 
however, the two carpet-bags We 
thrown down, and they left & 
ship’s side. In her excitement Be 
chel had forgotten her hunger, bs! 
now was really glad to turn ti 
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iscuit which Lewis had procured 
from the steward, and even to drink 
alittle wine from a flask which the 
ick man’s friend offered to her, and 
which he always carried about for 


ittle boat did not make much 
the wind was dead against 
and her freight heavier. 

Rachel began to think the time 
tedious as she sat speculating 5 
the history of the two men who 
s0 unexpectedly come across their 
path, She glanced at the names on 
the carpet-bags — Colonel Clargis. 
‘How little like a soldier he looks,’ 
she thought; ‘I wonder if he has 
ever been in a battle? He never 
can have been strong enough for 
active service, so weak and thin, 
and such a colour.’ Rachel did not 
understand the havoc that the cli- 
mate of India makes with the 
strongest English constitution. ‘ Mr. 
F. Newstead. I wonder what he is? 
Not a soldier, I suppose, as he’s only 
aMr, It's a good, kind face. It’s 
odd he’s so silent. I wish he would 
say something.’ 

8o with this wish in her mind, 
and a sudden feeling that she was 
dull, she spoke to him, and tried to 
elicit something of their antecedents, 
but with very little success, for he 
seemed to be entirely occupied in 
considering what would be the best 
means to provide for his friend’s 
comfort when they landed. It was 
evident that none of his attention 


B Was to be given to Rachel, which, as 


the scheme of bringing away the 
tick man had originated with her, 
re ra was quite mnnosustomed 
) anything approaching to neglect, 
did not altogether please her. 

Rd! Ay a some plan, 
old bos quickly cut short by the 


‘Lord bless ye, miss, he’d never 
bear all that bother and palavering. 
you and the gentlemen wil! just 
run up to the hotel and order his 
‘wom, Jem and I can carry him up 
easy as nothing. He can be put 
into bed at once, and stop there till 
§ more fit to move than he is now. 
have always everything ready 
‘able up there.’ 
on could be no objection to 
very sensible suggestion. The 


sick man heaved a weary sigh, as if 
longing for the time when he should 
be once more lying in a comfortable 
bed, and Lewis kept looking at his 
watch, and asking how much 
longer they would be kept out, 
anxious on account of his uncle, 
who would be quite sure to be 
alarmed at their long absence. 

Every one seemed growing fidgetty 
and uneasy, except the boatmen, 
who took the delay phlegmatically 
enough, knowing that at all events 
they should gain by it. At last came 
the welcome grating sounds of the 
boat upon the shingly shore. Rachel 
and Lewis jumped out, and were 
preparing to run up the bank, when 
she turned round and said in rather 
a haughty manner— 

* Do you wish us to order rooms 
for you at the hotel ? 

‘If you please, as soon as pos- 
sible,’ replied the sick man’s friend, 
without even observing Rachel's 
change of manner, or saying a word 
in recognition of her services. 

‘Well, if that’s not op 
she exclaimed, as they slowly and 
laboriously climbed up the shingles 
into the street; ‘I’ve a great mind 
not to go near the hotel.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Lewis, impa- 
tiently; ‘of course the man must 
have some place to go to, and we 
must order his room. We can’t do 
any more for him. I can only think 
of Uncle Henry. He will be in one 
of his nervous fits, and no wonder— 
just think how long we've been 
away !’ 

Rachel bad not forgotten this, and 
at that moment it made her more 
uneasy than she cared toown. She 
said that it would be best for her to 
go at once to the Crescent, and Lewis 
could follow her as soon as he had 
been to the hotel. He agreed to 
this, dnd as soon as he was out of 
sight she ran all the way, and 
arrived breathless and panting at 
her uncle’s door. Her k was 
answered by the old butler. 

‘Thank God you're safe, Miss 
Rachel! Sir Henry’s been in such 
a way—dreadful! It will undo all 
the doctor’s done for this month 
past. They areall gone to dinner 
now, for as I told Sir Henry—“ Let 
it be as it will, Sir Henry, all things 
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are worse to bear on an empty 
stomach,”—and so they are.’ 

‘ Very likely ; and so I will gointo 
the dining-room at once,’ said Ra- 
chel, provoked by this pompous 
harangue. She glided by him into 
the dining-room, standing for a mo- 
ment by the door to catch Horace’s 
eye. 

‘ At last!’ he exclaimed. ‘Papa, 
here is Rachel, quite safe, after all. 
Where is Lewis?’ 

‘Coming directly. I had better 
dine at once and dress after, hadn’t 
I, Uncle Henry ?” 

‘I really don’t care what you do,’ 
he replied, in a querulous tone. ‘I 
am much too ill to care what any- 
body does, or for anything except to 
get to bed as soon as possible.’ 

‘You can’t, papa, said Maria, 
looking reproachfully at her cousin, 
‘when there are people coming in 
the evening.’ 

Rachel, who very much disliked 
the idea of being ‘in a scrape,’ and 
who had meant to create a great deal 
of interest in the minds of her 
cousins by the graphic account she 
was pre to give of her adven- 
ture, was obliged to content herself 
with eating her dinner in silence, 
and casting comic glances of despair 
at Horace, who sat opposite to her. 

‘I suppose Rachel has told you 
what detained us?’ said Lewis, going 
up to his uncle. ‘ 1 was afraid you 
would think we were lost.’ 

* Rachel has told me nothing, and 
I wish to hear nothing. One thing I 
am determined upon, and that is 
that there shall be no more boating 
from this house. I am not going to 
spend such another day for any- 
body’s fancy.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Rachel, instantly 
roused into antagonism. ‘ You knew 
we were safe in such fine weather.’ 

Her uncle did not vouchsafe her 
any reply, and she was obliged to eat 
her dinner in silence, with a consider- 
able feeling of resentment against 
what she considered the ‘ injustice’ 
with which she was treated. 

The next day Rachel speculated a 
great deal upon the probability of a 
call from the sick man’s friend. She 
said so much about it that Lewis 
offered to go up to the hotel to in- 
quire how he was, but this she 


would not consent to, thinking she 

had already not been treated with 

sg gratitude and considen- 
ion. 

‘As if those people could tell 
where you lived,’ said Horace, dis 
éainfully. 

‘ As if “ those people,” as you call 
them, could not ask the boatmen, or 
the people at the inn, and find out 
as easily as possible. If this kind- 
looking man don’t come I shall be- 
lieve that there is no gratitude in 
human nature,’ rcturned Rachel. A 
conclusion to which she was obliged 
to come, however reluctantly; for 
though the weather was wet and 
stormy, and she was kept at home 
all day, no one called, and nothing 
farther was heard either of the sick 
man or his friend. 

The fact was that the next day 
Colonel Clargis had become,much 
worse, and his friend had called in 
medical advice. When the doctor 
saw him he told Mr. Newstead at 
once that the case was so precarious 
that any relations he might have 
should be apprized of his condition. 

On inquiry, Mr. Newstead found 
that Colonel Clargis’s sister lived at 
Tunbridge. He sent to her, begging 
her to come and take charge of her 
brother at once, as he should be 
obliged to go to London to receive 
the luggage when the ship came 

Almost before he could have «- 

ted her, the sister arrived 
lonel Clargis could not be moved 
for some days, but at last he was 
able to be carried downstairs, and 
oe into the bed-carriage she had 
rought for him: Mrs. Dickens 
begged Mr. Newstead to accompaly 
them, but that was impossible. He 
saw them drive off, with a distint 
feeling of relief at being free fram 
the anxiety that had weighed up 
him for so many weeks. , 

Francis Newstead was still the 
same indolent being that we knee 
him at Bridge End, and the pr 
pect of a few days with ‘ nothing 
do’ was particularly pleasant ® 
him. = 

The first use he made of his lt 
sure was to take a long cout 
walk. The sights and sounds o* 
spring day in England were a1” 
site enjoyment after his long 
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and he soon turned off the high 
road and walked across green fields 
and into narrow lanes bounded by 
hedge-rows faintly tipped with 
green, and steep mossy banks en- 
amelled with violets and prim- 
roses, in a kind of dreamy enjoy- 
ment. On and on he sauntered 
without any definite purpose, listen- 
ing to the birds that seemed to be 
caroling on every side, watching the 
village children trooping home from 
school, and listening to the whistle 
of the ploughboy as he led his 
horses over ridge and furrow, turn- 
ing up the soft earth that seemed to 
have a fragrance of its own. It was 
all so new and yet so old, so linked 
with the past, that the years which 
had elapsed since his own boyhood 
and the present time seemed to fade 
away, and the weary middle-aged 
man felt once more a boy. 

He stood leaning over a gate, 
musing on the past and the present, 
when his eye was attracted by a pic- 
turesque old house about a quarter 
ofa mile off. It stood at the foot of 
a hill, nestling under some fine old 
trees, among which the grey church- 
tower and the cottage roofs of a small 
hamlet could be seen. 

There was an old-fashioned gar- 
den, surrounded by a fine yew hedge. 
The sunlight was streaming full on 
the stone gables, and glittering on 
the mullioned windows. As he 
looked at it he could not help wish- 
ing that some such English home 
awaited him—it looked a perfect 
haven of rest and comfort. 

‘Who does that old house belong 
to, my boy?” he asked, stopping a 
ngged urchin who was making un- 
tarthly noises to scare away the 

from the young corn in the 
hext field. 

‘That house yon? that be Lus- 
tombe Hall—Squire Erle’s.’ 

Squire Erle’s! Luscombe Hall !’ 
urély those words came to Francis 
Newstead with a familiar sound! 
Surely ~ ig — of his old 

: ow Julian Erle? he re- 
membered that his father lived in 


at Bridge End. He did not 
& single person in Hastings, 


and it would be a real pleasure to 
talk. over old times. As he ap- 
proached the house it struck him 
that it looked remarkably still and 
deserted, but he was determined to 
make the experiment. He rang the 
bell, which was answered by an un- 
tidy-looking girl, who seemed un- 
able to give him any information 
as to whether Mr. Erle could see 
him. 

‘ He was always there, because he 
was so ill,’ she said, and seemed to 
think it extraordinary that any one 
should think of seeing him; but as 
Francis Newstead did not appear to 
take her view of the case, she pro- 
posed to fetch Mrs. Sims. 

Mrs. Sims was an elderly, respect- 
able-looking female, dressed in black, 
and from her he learned that Mr. 
Erle was always confined to his 
room, having become quite a cripple 
from rheumatic gout; that Mrs. 
Erle and the children were in 
London, and the servants gone 
away for a holiday. She did not 
suppose that Mr. Erle would be 
equal to seeing a stranger. 

‘But I am not a stranger, said 
Francis Newstead, with the bright 
smile that invariably captivated 
every one. ‘Take my card up to 
him, and tell him it would give me 
the greatest pleasure to see him, and 
that I’ve only just returned to Eng- 
land. I suppose it’s the same per- 
son—we were schoolfellows — his 
name was Julian ? 

* Yes, that’s his name,’ said the 
woman, quite won by Francis New- 
stead’s kind and affable manner. 
‘ Well, I'll go and see, maybe a little 
company might do him good. Mrs. 
Erle and the children have been in 
London a week, and no one left here 
but that drab of a girl, so I just 
come up here in the day to see to 
the poor gentleman, and do the bit 
of cooking he wants, but I live up 
yonder,’ she said, i to the 
village, ‘ever since I married.’ 

* Has Mr. Erle been long ill ?’ 

‘On and off for the last twelve 
years, and now it’s settled so in his 
joints that he can hardly move at 
all; but if you'll walk into this 
room, I’ll just go up and tell him 
you're here.’ 

She opened the door of a dreary- 
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looking wainscoted room, with old 
red curtains, and dirty white paint, 
on which, as he could see traces of 
children’s devastation, he concluded 
must be the school-room. 

Presently Mrs. Sims returned. 
‘If you will walk up, Mr. Erle will 
be glad to see you.’ And then she 
added in a lower voice, ‘ Perhaps 
you won’t stop long, sir; hearing 
of you seemed quite to upset him ; 
he looks very poorly to-day.’ 

At the top of the stairs was a 
broad, old-fashioned corridor, fitted 
up like a room. There were doors 
on each side, and Mrs. Sims opened 
the one which was the nearest, but 
did not come into the room. 

Francis Newstead was so startled 
at the sight of his friend, that he 
was quite afraid of betraying what 
he felt. The man before him was 
such a complete wreck, so shrunk, 
and with such an expression of dis- 
tress in his countenance, that he 
was a most painful sight to look 
upon. As a boy, Julian Erle had 
very marked features, and Francis 
Newstead remembered him at once, 
but something in his appearance 
shocked him and took away all 
power of speech. 

Happily, Julian Erle was so ner- 
vous that he did not seem as if he 
observed anything. He scarcely 
raised his eyes, as his old school- 
fellow came up and greeted him 
warm! 


y: 

* How glad I am to see you,{Erle! 
but grieve to find you in this state. 
I had no idea you were such a 
sufferer.’ 

‘You have been away so long,’ 
replied Erle, with a faint smile; ‘I 
suppose you have not heard much 
about your old friends?’ 

‘ Little enough for these twelve 
years. But what a lucky chance to 
meet you now! We left Calcutta 
two months ago, and should have 
landed in London, but I had a friend 
on board who has been so ill all 
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through the voyage that they landed 
him at Hastings. I remained with 
him till his sister could come, and 
as I’d nothing particular to do, | 
took a long stretch into the country, 
and,strange to say, lighted on you; 
but I wish you seemed more pre 
perous, old fellow.’ 

Again a sickly smile, which wa 
more like a spasm than a smile, dis 
torted Julian Erle’s features as be 


said— 

‘I am what the world vould all 
Eesotonn, I suppose, barring my 

ing such a helpless log. I hav 
not been able to walk since last 
summer. But my wife is well, and 
my two boys are fine healthy lads’ 

‘I should like to see them vay 
much. Are you all alone in th 
house, Erle ?’ 

‘Yes: my wife has gone to he 
mother in London, and as I could 
not attend to the children, she took 
them with her. This week, too, even 
the servants are gone for a holiday, 
otherwise I should have begged you 
to take compassion on me, and 
spend a day or two here; butit 
would be asking you to a comfort 
less abode,’ 

‘The idea of talking of comet 
to a man who has been two months 
on board ship!’ said Newstead, 
laughing ; ‘why, the very fact d 
having space to move in, good bred 
and fresh water, are luxuries tom 
now.’ : 

‘ Then will you bring your thing 
up here to-morrow? Mrs. Sims 
will do her best for you. shess 
clean, tidy woman, though not mud 
of a hand at cooking.’ 

‘I shall like it extremely; 
turned Newstead, rising to go. ‘ 
will be useless for me to go to 
don before the end of the week, al 
there is nothing very attractive # 
Hastings, where I don’t know! 
creature; and to meet an old friend 
in this way is such a piece of ma 
pected good luck.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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FIRST FAVOURITE. 
(ILLUSTRATED.) 


RESH as the early 
Morn, rosy and pearly, 
Swept by the breezes and bright with the dew, 
Comes the delight of all, 
Cheering the sight of all, 
Glad from the slumbers that beauty renew. 


Glossy hat, lightly 
Set over the sprightly 
Features that glow with the magic of youth! 
Habit revealing 
Grace e’en in concealing— 
Robe a Diana befitting, in truth! 


What shall we say of her? 
Oh, the sweet way of her 
Now that she crosses the lawn and—absurd ! 
Goes with face beaming, 
And pearly teeth gleaming, 
Only to notice and fondle a bird! 


Birds may in plenty 
Be had: there are twenty 
creaming away at this hour at the Zoo. 
Harlequin screechers, 
Motley-hued creatures, 
Red, white, or green, dashed with orange or blue. 


Birds! If together 
Came those of each feather, 
Flights such as Audubon’s eyes never saw : 
Where in a mile is there 
One worth her smile? Is there 
Any deserving a word for a caw ? 


Yet as First Favourite 
Poll still will crave a right, 
And from his perch, as if that were his throne, 
Glance with round berry-eye 
Up at a merry eye 
Ten times as bright and as brown as his own. 


Privileged bird, to 
Be mortals preferred to, ° 
Clasping her finger and winning her heart; 
Yet, by that rosy 
Hand fondled, what knows he 
Concerning the rapture a touch may impart ? 


Though with that beak of his 
Giving a tweak of his 
At the white finger. pretending to tease ; 
ture ws not, 


Ra 
At least we ee not—- 
A morsel of sugar would equally please | 
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You may be clever, 
But, Poll, you will never 
Guess half her beauties who makes you her pride; 
Guess at our emulous 
Hearts, or the tremulous 
Glances we raise as she stands by your side. 


Face never fairer, 
Form never rarer, 
Equal delight and despair of us all! 


Bright as Euphrosyne, 
Even Mnemosyne 


Could not a darling so precious recall ! 


Making her slaves of us, 
What that she craves of us, 
What that she bids, is there one could refuse ? 
Glove to the lions shown, 
Cup to the whirlpool thrown—- 
Would some such test of our loves she would use. 


But though caress’d of all, 
Lauded and bless’d of all, 

She to no breast will her secret impart : 
Not one’s preferr’d by her, 
Though—as her bird by her— 

She as First Favourite ’s held in each heart. 


TORQUAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


OT so many years ago that it is 
beyond the recollection of men 

now living, a cluster of humble 
houses nestled beneath the tall cliffs 
of Torre, near its rude and tiny 
quay. Two deep valleys, separated 
by steep hills converge here, where 
a secondary and more retired bay 
withdraws itself from the wider ex- 
panse of Torbay. In those days of 
the French wars, the Channel Fleet 
would often take refoge within 
Torbay, for its safe anchorage and 
its abundant means of watering. 
Many of the naval officers would 
leave their wives and children at the 
village, having found for them a 
cheap and pleasant home, easy of 
access to themselves when there was 
a chance of coming home. The 
ee was retired enough and even 
onely, but it had its beauty and its 
advan The waves sparkled 
and broke against cliffs which not 
as yet were levelled and smoothed 
into macadamized roads. The shrill 


scream of the railway whistle wis 
then a sound unborn. The rll 
chariot wheels was then most rarely 
heard. Sometimes the stag, rouse 
from its last lair on Dartmoor, might 
take the water at Torbay. Then’ 
gay company would sweep by the 
shore and speedily disappear st the 
shadowy combes into the broad ail 
somewhat bleak country side beyond 
At times, a chance tourist or arts 
might wander here, led by the repo 
of its secluded loveliness. 

wise, the main inhabitants were tht 
fishermen who made their living ® 
the waters and spread out their ne 
on the rocks to the sun. But i 
maidens of the place, who 
in those days learned to sul 
their emotions and be critical in 
terminology of scenic beauty, ¥ 
find abundance to gratify thet ® 
born love of Nature and the piel 
resque. For them there was the 
village shrouded in woods 

the rocks, the mysterious 
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and clefts on the high grounds, the 
wooded combes which gently shelved 
down to the beach of fine shells or 
whitest sand, the lonely hill chapel, 
dedicated to some good but forgotten 
saint, with its single room where 
some lonely priest once said orisons 
and vespers, and the long, shaded 
lanes whose large timber trees here 
and there interlaced to form a 
natural arcade. Nearer home was 
the ancient abbey of Tor, or rather 
the remains, which gave an abbatial 
character to the modern home of the 
Carys. It was founded in the twelfth 
century by some noble for those 
Norbertine monks who were called 
Premonstratensians from the mother 
house in the valley of Premontre, 
and was reckoned to be by far the 
richest of the thirty-two houses 
which the order possessed in Eng- 
land. It was possible then, and even 
now, besides the antique gate-house, 
to find the chapter-house, and the 
old masses of the chapel, and the re- 
fectory, and the grange; and now, 
as then, were there thick avenues of 
lime and elm which gave perfect 
shadow and coolness in the hottest 
summer day. Then there was the 
little church, with quaint effigy and 
tomb, and the Jacobean monuments 
of the family who had become the 
lords of the dismantled abbey. But 
there was very little done in the way 
business or of pleasure. The 
waters of the bay were teeming with 
stores of fish, but the means of tran- 
ait to great cities hardly existed, and 
at business there was, was done at 
Brixham, the commercial metropolis 
of Torbay. Here lived, some time 
ago, the gentle pastor who wrote the 
sweet strain commencing ‘ Abide 
with me; fast falls the eventide.’ 
Visitors who came to Torquay to 
look at the combes and caverns and 
explore the rocky islets, found that 
Were absurdly sanguine in 
counting upon refreshments or on 
relays of horses. Anything in the 
Way of fashion was due to the few 


bythe ich were 


there came to the secluded 
XIN.—NO, LXXv, 
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inhabitants of Torre and hard by its 
quay, a sensation hardly to be ri- 
valled in these days of sensational- 
ism. The great French war was at 
last over, and there lay in the naval 
roadstead a certain man-of-war 
called the ‘ Bellerophon,’ in which 
the imperial eagle of France was 
caged at last. The bay was all alive 
with boats, and everything in the 
shape of a boat which its shores 
possessed was put into requisition— 
plying around the vessel if haply a 
glimpse could be obtained of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. There was one ad- 
venturous lawyer, who conceived 
the bold idea that if he could only 
manage to serve Napoleon with a 
writ, Captain Maitland would be 
bound to bring his captive to 
London; but we may be quite sure 
that Captain Maitland knew per- 
fectly well what he was about. I 
am glad to know that the family of 
the abbey sent the fallen hero pre- 
sents of grapes and peaches from 
their garden. As Napoleon looked 
across Torbay to the wooded shores 
beyond,. he murmured, ‘What a 
beautiful country! How much it 
resembles Porto Ferrajo in Elba.’ 

So much for Torquay in days 
which are not so very long past, but 
yet which seem so far, as books and 
the conversation of old residents 
have described it tome. And now 
for the Torquay of the present day. 
You will see it best, my friends, if 
you look upon it, as Napoleon did, 
across the waters. But how dif- 
ferent a view, in many respects so 
changed, meets your gaze to that 
which met the glance, perhaps 
dimmed, of him whose eyes should 
never more see the familiar Italian 
waters of which Torbay reminded 
him! The climate is so mild that, 
with proper care, you may venture 
out fm your boat even in the late 
autumn or the early spring. Now 
rest upon your oars a moment, and 
look landwards. You would hardly 
think that a carriage way runs be- 
neath the cliffs that impend over 
the sea, or that there was room for 
ever so narrow a causeway. You 
are not surprised to hear that with 
violent winds the waves will break 
over the sea-wall, and lash against 
the passing carriages and pedes- 

8 
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trians. If you should venture to 
stay on the waters till after dark, 
you will see how coronals of light 
rest on the cliffs and chains of 
light run up the valleys. I do not 
know whether Torquay is really the 
queen of watering-places, as she 
claims to be, for there never yet was 
any watering-place which did not 
lay claim to this proud distinction; 
but, like Ephraim, she certainly 
wears ‘a crown of pride’ in these 
palaces on the cliffs. You will own 
that Torquay is certainly unique at 
least among watering-places, and 
that neither at home nor abroad 
have you ever seen anything exactly 
like it. eu, quantum mutatus ab 
illo, if, however, it be lawful to use 
thatinterjection of grief which, never- 
theless, is sighingly re-echoed by 
those who prefer an unsophisticated 
seclusion to fashion and luxury. 
There is in Torquay a wonderful 
amount of wealth and refinement ; 
and this is not merely a Devonian 
roduct, but from all parts of Eng- 
d solvent valetudinarianism has 
come hither to yield it tribute. Be- 
fore you come to Torquay yousee how 
the suburbs are extending, and from 
Torre station to Torquay station and 
beyond the succession of villas is 
unchanging. As soon as you reach 
Torquay station, in the crowned 
cliffs, in the almost lake-like bay, in 
the almost lawn-like meadows, you 
see a framework of outward scenery 
in which a town is very rarely set. 
You soon discover what is the go- 
verning peculiarity of Torquay. It 
is hardly so much a town as it is a 
congeries of villas. It has roads 
rather than it has streets. As for 
the town, it is something of a puzzle 
to you. You come to a venerable 
tree, within a stone’s throw of the 
water's edge, which wears its green 
honours late, a tree carefully tended 
and guarded, and the tree is an ap- 
ropriate centre for a climatic town. 
There is a row of handsome sho 
here, boulevard-like, facing the little 
harbour ; and as Torquay contains 
sixteen thousand inhabitants, there 
is a very business-like street of 
smaller shops running up to Torre, 
suited for every variety of purse or 
cheque-book. But the streets and 
‘the town’ do not reallymake up 


Torquay. Torquay really consists 
of the roads and the villas, as the 
land entirely, or almost entirely, be- 
longs to the Palks and the Carys; it 
is laid out somewhat in a determi- 
nate way and fixed plan. For miles 
you pass ranges of villas, detached 
or semi-detached, each of them—to 
use the phrase of an old author— 
‘set in much greenerie and abun- 
dance;’ the gardens adorned with 
the fleeting roses of each month, 
and the shrubberies dense with 
luxuriant evergreens. It is to be 
said of these villas, also, that they are 
more substantially built than mo- 
dern houses are, cunningly adjusted 
to the sunshine and the breeze, and 
fitted to meet the necessities of 
wealthy invalids. That tiny quay, 
which gave Torquay its name, has 
long been exchanged for something 
more substantial; this quay is now 
about to be exchanged for one et- 
ceedingly better still, through Sir 
Lawrence Palk, the lord of the 
manor. And that quaint brick 
parish church, with its overflowing 
churchyard, has now a cathedral-like 
chapel of ease, St. Luke, and yet 
another temporary church has been 
found necessary, and other churches 
in exquisite taste, and even remark- 
able beauty, are to be found, espe 
cially at Marychurch, a large village 
a few miles off, which is stretching 
out its arms to meet Torquay, an 
is fast melting into an architectun 
embrace. I need hardly say that,i2 
a place like Torquay, you haveevery 
variety of differences ecclesiasticll 
and ecclesiological, the Anglicit 
variety melting here into the dim 
tion of the church of Rome, a 
here into the direction of the chur 
of Geneva, with a Free Chureh 
England (whatever this may bp 
pen to mean), and so on t 

all the varieties of ‘ the nonconfort 
ing members of the Church d 
England.’ What was once, not log 
ago, & morass, is now 

a public garden of unusual best 
And Beacon Hill can unfurl s bat 
over & on so crowded in oo 
parison with the Napoleonic days 
and hard by are great hotels ii 
the great hotels of Londo 
Paris; and immediately below 5 
reading saloon, which dow 
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Now, what is the agency which 
has effected this marvellous trans- 
formation during the years of the 
long ? Doubtless the sur- 
—_ beauty of the Devonian sea- 

has much to do with it. 
Many who work hard for fortunes 
in the cold north, look forward to 
some retirement in the sunny south. 
Many who come for the sake of 
seclusion will remain for the sake of 
society; and those who came to be- 
guile a period of sickness and lassi- 
tude remain for health and enjoy- 
ment. It was said in the House of 
Commons by a very politic member, 
who has not said anything else 
worth recollecting, that Torquay re- 

ts ‘the pulmonary interest.’ 
ption is the curse of our 
island, and the news that there was 
4 sunny sheltered spot in Devon- 
shire, sheltered from the east wind 
by its screen of hills, so far as any 
ral shelter can be obtained from 


5 of amelioration or 
care, spread in every direction, re- 


case, were really sad ones, 
are the melancholy associ- 
g to the dwelling- 
consumptive. I ex- 

that there would be some- 


; that the favoured 
dying would not be 


in the hopeless last stage, I i 
that the people must Sapidly cover 
up all signs of decay and death, and 
wreathe freshly again new chaplets 
in lieu of those which have so rapid- 
ly faded. Some come to dance and 
others come todie. To understand the 
dark side of Torquay—if, indeed, we 
are to call it dark—we must look at 
the obituary notices, and go forth to 
the churchyard and to the neigh- 
bouring cemetery, crowded to over- 
flowing with touching and eloquent 
expressions of faith and Jove. Still 
the aspect of Torquay itself is the 
very reverse of gloomy in the ordi- 
nary of society, and the 
sights and sounds of Nature, mildly 
but with sweet irresistible influence 
sway the mind to a gentle mood. 

In discussing the climate of Tor- 
quay it must be remembered that 
all considerations of climate are 
comparative. A climate reputed 
the most delicious will at times con- 
duct itself after a capricious and 
abnormal manner. Ifa x ee | 
healthy climate were discovered, 

ple would crowd to the locality 
in such numbers that the healthy 
character would speedily be lost. 
A year or two ago the snow came 
down heavily in Torquay in a most 
irregular and objectionable manner, 
and the climate was anything but 
well behaved according to its normal 
rule of good conduct. This year, 
on the other hand, the accounts 
from Pan and Nice are of the most 
discouraging character, so that peo- 
ple who have gone to Torquay may 
really be congratulated that they 
have not gone to the Riviera. Me- 
teorological tables are as utterly 
fallacious as any other kind of sta- 
tistics. What is the use of striking 
@ mean average if the average is 
derived from the most unpleasant 


t from a city of the 


alternations of hot and cold weather? 
Now, on the contrary, I 


In the case of Torquay, however, 
the meteorological tables are kept 
with extraordinary exactness, and 
show an equality of climate which 
the Riviera is very far from possess- 
ing. Mr. Vivian is the great au- 
thority on the meteorology, and his 
tables, which are kept daily and 
published weekly, have been sub- 
mitted to the British Association. 
The main seoret of climate is more 
; 82 
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simple than might be imagined. I 
was talking one day with a skilfal 
physician who was a leading light 
of a favourite watering - place 
which I will call St. Agnes. ‘The 
real secret,’ observed this gentleman, 
in a burst of candour, ‘ is that if the 
patient has come from a relaxed 
climate he should go to a bracing 
climate ; and if a patient has come 
from a bracing climate he ought to 
go toa relaxing climate. As it is, 
however, I advise patients of every 
kind to come to St. Agnes.’ Regret- 
ting that this gentleman’s practice is 
opposed to his principles, there can 
be no doubt but the principle is in 
the main correct. The natives of 
Torquay, who habitually live close 
to the sea, shut in by the hills, look 
to me unhealthy and even consump- 
tive; and it would be well if some 
benevolent despot, after the old 
Persian fashion, would transport 
them in a body to some high-lying 
district. In the same way many 
patients come to Torquay who select 
the imposing-looking residences in 
the highest parts of the town, which 
are the best for strong people, but 
which certainly give to invalids a 
totally different kind of climate from 
that Torquay climate to which they 
were originally recommended. The 
whole medical aspect of the subject 
is, however, best studied in Dr. 
Radclyffe Hall’s valuable mono- 
graph.* Dr. Hall, as a local phy- 
sician, owns that he is not without 
a prepossession in favour of Tor- 
quay, which we regard as a weak- 
ness of the most amiable descrip- 
tion. But he writes in a remarkably 
fair and candid manner, not giving, 
indeed the local details, which he 
leaves to the cicerone and writers of 
articles, but discussing the medical 
aspect ina manner that is at once 
so popular and so scientific that its 
literary value must rank high 
among works of its class. 

Dr. Hall complains with reason 
that people go to Torquay in the 
extreme stage of their complaint, 
when the removal can do little good 
and may do positive harm. We 
can corroborate, from our own ob- 

* «Torquay in its Medical Aspect as a 
Resort for Pulmonary Invalids.” By C. 
Radclyffe Hall, M.D.; Churchill. 
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servation, his complaint of the 
unwise extent to which this system 
is carried. He gives the instance 
of a London physician who advised 
his patient to go and calm down a 
Torquay. Now it is from thecaln- 
ing-down process, a process 80 de- 
sirable in this age of feverishnas 
and unrest, that Torquay has 4 
beneficent effect. Nature has marked 
out Torquay as a sanatory camp, 
with its positions of vantage, its 
projecting earth-works, its screens, 
palisades, defences, inner and outer, 
of nearer and more remote ranges 
of hills. The foundation is of lim 
stone. There is no river that brings 
damp. ‘The fogs are only sea-fogs 
which are never lasting and an 
always warm. It is only open 
the sea, and the oceanic ¢limate, «- 
cept to the very few persons who 
cannot become acclimatised to it, 
is fraught with health and invigow 
tion. Torquay is insulated » 
almost to be an island, saturated 
with sea-air,‘a great ship without 
its motion.’ The popular impr 
sion, in which we share, is that the 
climate is humid and ‘steamy; but 
this must be popular ignorance, fr 
Mr. Vivian says that ‘ the temper 
ture of the sea being frequently 
below the dew-point of the air, # 
acts as a condenser, and produ 
results the reverse of the relaxing 
character which has been assign 
to this district on insufficient dss 
Anyhow the climate is gene 
found to possess an exceedingly 
soothing effect. Consumptive cx 
are very seldom of a really 
kind, and Dr: Hall very sensi 
corrects the exaggerated 
of its curability. Still thee @ 
many cases in which tubercles 
up, leaving their scars, just asa 
ternal wound might similarly bal 
and it is a disease, above all, to 
a wise and prudent resistance 
yields the happiest results, vi 
brave, intelligent effort i 
rewarded—a disease against whitt# 
patient may plot and plan, which 
may counteract, and which be 
keep in abeyance until he is 
by a totally different caus 
tient most needs »* 


ing his life in his hands; thst 
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sake is scotched, not killed ;’ that 
the disease is only in abeyance, and 
eames any time by any 
whappy oversight or insane impru- 
dence. When the disease has been 
thus kept by extreme care in abey- 
ance for a long time, and a patient 
‘lives on as @ constant but far from 
miserable valetudinarian,’ it is pro- 
bable that Nature, by some one 
of her several curative processes, 
may heal the hurt and once more 
render the sufferer hearty and 
strong. Torquay has an ample 
show of such happy examples, and 
occasionally a — finds, to his 
unspeakable delight, that some 
glorious mistake has been made, 
and that he is not suffering from 
phthisis, but from some other com- 
plaint which closely mimics its 
symptoms. Dr. Hall’s remarks on 
the variations of consumption as a 
local or constitutional complaint 
will be fully intelligible to non-pro- 
fessional healers. But it is in the 
arliest stage of the complaint, when 
the blow is threatened but not 
struck, that the best hopes may be 
most reasonably entertained. Tor- 
quay appears to me to be the Eng- 
lish watering-place above all others 
best adapted for fragile, delicate 
girls. The‘ calming-down’ process, 
arising from the mildness and equa- 
bility of the climate, acts wonders 
in the preparatory, or even in the 
first and second stages. The fevered 
is lowered; the tossing rest- 
gives way to that gentle 
which is so delicious; 


Then a patient is able tho- 
Toughly to attain the benefit of the 
teaboard and downs of the district. 

orquay is so broken up with 
that you cannot take a walk of 
without being called 

upon toseale heights which, in some 
ances, are downright mural pre- 


upices. If you do not keep a carriage, 
~ Surious Torquay invention of 
¢ midge, the quaintest and cheap- 
conveyances, will serve your 
™~not unlike a Bath chair, and 
goes faster. In one of these 


you may call at your friends’ villas ; 
and you will not fail to observe the 
curious collection of distinctive 
names of villas, which brings before 
you every possible association of 
locality in ancient and modern his- 
tory. They have also a Strand and 
a Fleet Street, a Pimlico and a 
London Bridge, which, it may be 
hoped, conciliate the metropolitan 
i of visitors. Hard by the 
mperial Hotel is a ‘rock walk, 
commanding a fine view of the bay, 
but leading no-whither. A lovely 
walk, branching off from here, takes 
you to Meadfoot, with its gay cres- 
cent facing the cove. There are 
good sands here, such as are unfor- 
tunately absent from Torquay, where 
the limited area of Beacon Hill has 
to answer all the purposes of a public 
a. A combe from the 

eadfoot sands goes up to Ilsham 
Grange, where there are some old 
ecclesiastical remains. Then the 
drivers, with whom you should 
strike a bargain, will always be 
suggesting some pretty locality to 
you—Barton Cross, Compton Castle, 
and the like. Then I must say also 
for the townfolks, although they 
have very liberal notions on what 
the expenditure of an invalid ought 
to be, that they are highly civilized, 
and are eminently civil and kind- 
hearted, as if understanding and 
sympathising with their invalids. 
Then it is something to drop from 
point to point of that beautiful 
coast. Within a very moderate walk 
of Torquay there are some of the 
very prettiest bits of scenery which 
any English landscape can show. 
You ascend the road behind the 
town, a road planted with trees and 
furnished with seats, and about a 
mile brings you to a turning to the 
left, and the turning takes you to a 
romantic combe, and the combe 
slopes down to that lovely Anstis 
Cove, which is one of the glories ot 
the southern coast. It is just behind 
the bishop’s villa, whose windows 
command the view. It is said of 
Anstis Cove that it is sheltered from 
the wind by ‘lofty cliffs, very bril- 
liantly coloured, and glossy, like 
satin, and based on a beach of white 
crystalline shingle. The rocks in 
the centre form buttresses of lime- 
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stone, and are ivied like a ruin, and 
screen a little undercliff and tangled 
wood.’ Anstis Cove is the last re- 
sort abandoned in the autumn, and 
the first that is revisited in the 
spring. You are seldom there but 
some artist or photographer is de- 
picting the scene, or some pic-nic 
party is gathered beneath the cliffs, 
to whose store of good things the 
shell-fish supplied at the cottage 
will make an agreeable addition. 
People who only visit Torquay in 
the winter can form only an inade- 
quate idea of its exceeding beauty 
in the summer season. The climate 
is not hot, but, as a matter of fact, 
is decidedly cool dn the cliffs and 
uplands. This is especially the 
case with Marychurch, the road to 
which we rejoin as soon as we have 
left Anstis Cove. But presently 
strike seawards, along the downs, 
where you will notice curious fis- 
sures, said to be of unfathomable 
depth, and where you will get a 
very striking view of Babbacombe, 
a bay so small that a strong arm 


could easily whirl a stone across it. 
The most remarkable of these fis- 
sures is that of Daddy’s, or the 
Devil’s Hole, where a landslip has 
formed a chasm, and the shrubs 
and trees springing up within the 
chasm, on which you look down, 


are picturesque enough. Now if 
you keep the main road, of which I 
spoke just now, it leads you through 
Marychurch, a large and increasing 
congeries of houses, of all sorts and 
sizes, the main street being rather 
repellant than otherwise, the chief 
thing noticeable being the marble 
works, from the quarries of Petit 
Tor, on the north side of the bay. 
Marychurch is vulgarized enough, 
but Babbacombe proper, since it only 
affords a haven on its ledges for the 
group of cottages that cluster there, 
can hardly ever lose its character of 
romantic seclusion. The woods 
wave overhead, beneath is a beach 
of the whitest quartzose pebbles, and 
the cliffs are either of marble or of 
dark-red sandstone. Still further 
on, Watcomb Cove is another bril- 
liant example of the beautiful effect 
which Nature produces from a land- 
slip, the broken ground revealing 
fantastic cliffs, and luxuriant growth 


healing and covering up the wounds 
of mother earth; and ion too, the 
green pasturage grass slopes down 
to the very water edge. Further 
on we have the dell and cove of 
Maidencombe. All these coves lis 
in a line, and the longest day of 
summer may be happily and tran- 
quilly spent in their exploration 
Nor should we forget the other near 
places of excursions which lie clos 
to our days at Torquay. Paignton, 
which I have just mentioned, bas a 
church which presents several points 
very well worthy of examination 
Branching off to the right, long be- 
fore you come to Paignton, you 
come to the pretty church of Cock- 
ington, John Keble’sfavourite church 
to preach in when he was staying 
at Torquay. It is situated ns 
fine old ancestral park, and su- 
rounded by a labyrinth of the tre 
Devonian lanes. 

Well, now I suppose that you are 
settled at Torquay for a time; and 
my advice to you is that beyond the 
spots which I have indicated clow 
at hand you should work up the 
whole surrounding district as car- 
fully as possible. I assume thst 
you are not so unwell as to be u- 
able to move about; perhaps you 
are only in attendance on some b- 
loved invalid; best of all, you ar 
only sojourning here to enjoy th 
beauty of this sweet Campania 
shore. You will want some centnl 
object of intellectual interest. Its 
not enough that on one of the wam 
summerlike days that so myster 
ously appear ever and anon in the 
heart of winter you take a sill 
the bay, which in beauty is not i 
from the Bay of Naples itself; « 
that you read the newspapers sl 
play chess in those noble publ 
rooms which I have mentioned # 
the baths which front its waters; 
that you climb the hills and termes 
to visit your friends; or that y# 
explore those loveliest of combé 
within the range of the gentleté 
drives; or that you are 
natural science, inspired by the # 
mediate vicinity of such Toma 
savans as Mr. Pengelley a0 
Gosse; you require something 
—something that will require lug 
flights—something of a many 
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kind, which will equally fill up the 
interstices of time and will give you 
active and permanent employment. 
Then I strongly advise you to work 
up the whole of the South Devon 
coast, beginning at Exeter, the fair 
metropolis of the west, and working 
down to that great military and 
commercial emporium of Plymouth, 
or rather beginning with the crag 
seenery of Lyme Regis, and thence 
work westwards ; and, not to mince 
matters, afterwards strike across the 
country, and do the whole of the 
north coast, from the east of Lynton 
to the west of Clovelly. Well, per- 
haps you demur to this, and are not 
prepared to do matters on so large a 
seale. You do not care to sleep 
away from home, or, if you do, it 
must not be for more than one or 
two nights at the most. I will con- 
deseend to my weaker brethren, and 
confine myself to the limited and 
manageable expeditions which are 
really in the neighbourhood. 

Take a journey due west, on the 
beautiful high road over the cliffs. 
Do not on this occasion stay to ex- 
plore the combes, of which I have 
spoken. That will be done better 
in different expeditions on separate 
days. Keep to the road—a more 
glorious walk of four or five miles 
you have never had—and you will 
come within sight of Teignmouth. 
Below you is the Teign—whether a 
river or arm of the sea you can 
hardly say—to be crossed by a ferry 
here; but, higher up, the longest 

in England spans the river 
between the fashionable watering- 
lace of Teignmouth and its ple- 
suburb of Shaldon. Teign- 
mouth is a watering-place ; but, oh, 
my reader! most unlike your warm 
and sheltered Torquay. It is hard! 
conceivable that a few miles coul 
so vast a climatic difference. 
But what a noble beach Teignmouth 
bas! What might not Torquay be 
if it only had those firm, broad 
fands! But the fiercest winds from 
east and north beat against the 
with a slaughter-breaking 
- In & warm summer's day, 
When there is a good deal of ship- 
Ping in the Teign; when there is a 
ety gathering opposite the Den of 
uilitiaor volunteers ; when the pier 
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is crowded, and music is wafted 
on the water; w the sands are 
covered with novel-reading damsels ; 
when Captain Roebuck Disney’sama- 
teur entertainments are going on; 
when the sea is all alive with some 
gay regatta, then Teignmouth is a 
desirable place; but it is no place 
for a delicate-chested man in the 
winter, and perhaps not the best 
place for him in the summer either. 
From Teignmouth a very inte- 
resting walk of three miles will take 
you to Dawlish. The first half is 
on a sea-wall, which at times rises 
to a height which, for children and 
giddy people, is perilous, especially 
when a train rushes by you at a 
distance of not many inches. But 
it is a very fine walk when the sea 
is foaming against the sea-wall. 
When the wind sets in a particular 
direction, its force against this 
wall is tremendous, and part of the 
Dawlish sea-wall was demolished by 
it some time ago. Where the sea- 
wall terminates through a steep, 
shadowed lane you climb into the 
high road, and presently you are at 
Dawlish. A more circuitous way 
would lead you over Haldon Hill, 
where you are on a noble moor, 
equidistant between Teignmouth 
and Dawlish, and commanding both, 
with the river and es of the 
Teign and the illimitable ocean be- 
yond. Anyhow, if you get mild 
weather, you ought to do Haldon. 
As for Dawlish, I read a poem 
about it one day, of which the only 
impression left on my mind is that 
‘Dawlish’ rhymed to ‘smallish.’ 
The climate is as mild for the winter 
months as Torquay, possibly even a 
shade warmer, but in the spring, 
that assassin east wind is lacerat- 
ing in theextreme. But most lovely 
is some of the scenery about Daw- 
lish, the exquisite lanes behind the 
parish church, the magnificent park 
of Luscombe, the blood-red sand- 
stone cliffs, and the singular rocks 
of the Parson and Clerk. Dawlish 
has peculiar features, which render 
it worth a careful study, and make 
it a desirable place of sojourn for a 
time. There are two great houses 
in the vicinity of Dawlish which, by 
those who study great houses—and, 
as @ rule, they are always worth 
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studying—ought by no means to be 
passed over. Powderham Castle is 
one, the seat of the Courtenays, that 
old historic family—the ‘ imperial 
family ’—concerning which Gibbon 
wrote his celebrated dissertation. 
It is an old historic castle, founded 
on the Conquest, and took its share 
in the wars of the Commonwealth. 
The railway now runs between that 
richly-wooded and undulating park 
and the waters of the estuary of the 
Exe. The castle has a higher in- 
terest than the castles to the west of 
Torquay, such as the Duke of So- 
merset’s Berry Pomeroy and Tot- 
ness, for the ancient mansion has 
been excellently adapted to modern 
uses. From the Belvidere the eye 
gathers in a most glorious pano- 
ramic view. The other great house 
I mean is more popular, and per- 
haps more beautiful, but it has no- 
thing to compare with the history 
and archeology which belong to 
Powderham. ‘This is Mamhead, the 
seat of Sir Lydston Newman, reck- 
oned by many to be the finest house 
in Devonshire. The house is fine, 
with its Gothic porches and oriel 
windows, but the fame of Mamhead 
rests in its lawns and gardens, The 
park has its oaks and chestnuts, and 
glimpses of the blue sea beyond. 
You are not likely to forget the 
noble conservatory, and the walk 
between the orange trees and the 
camelia trees. Just outside the 
lawn is the village church, curtained 
throughout all its south side by a 
vast overshadowing yew. Altogether 
it is the finest example I know of 
the soft repose and beauty of a De- 
vonian landscape. Nor is Mamhead 
destitute of historical associations in 
its last owner, Sir Robert Newman, 
who fell at Inkermann. Having 
served in India, he exchanged into 
the Guards, since he was anxious to 
bear his part in his county, and it 
appeared most improbable that the 
Guards would be sent out of the 
country. But the war with Russia 
broke out, and the Guards were the 
first to be sent to the Crimea. A 
few days before he sailed he came 
down to Mamhead, and on the Sun- 
day he attended service in the little 
rustic church. The night before 
Inkermann he shared his blanket 


with a faithful servant; and the 
next night that servant found him 
beneath a heap of slain, with five 
bayonet wounds in his body, and 
his coat riddled with shot. The 
lord of princely Mamhead could de- 
sire no nobler end. 

Then, as for the country west of 
Torquay, the railway will take you 
down to the estuary of the Dart, 
where a railway becomes imprac- 
ticable; but the company will book 
you through to Dartmouth, and 
send you over in their steamer. 
The railway goes down to Kings- 
wear, where once the merchant-lords 
of Dartmouth had their country 
seats, and one may distinguish the 
old fig-trees in the hedges. Just 
before arriving, you pass the train- 
ing-ship, the ‘ Britannia,’ and if you 
are connected in any way with the 
pupils, the train will have to stop 
to put you down. Again and again, 
in the time of the Crusades, a Chris- 
tian fleet gathered in this noble 
harbour to sail forth to the Holy 
Land. The hoar antiquity of Dart- 
mouth contrasts as strangely as cal 
be with the modern aspect of Tor- 
quay. Both the old buildings of 
Dartmouth and the great natural 
beauty of the locality can hardly be 
enhanced. ‘There is the church, 
with its famous rood ache Spun 
posed to be a spoil from the 
Armada, and the overhanging st- 
ries of ancient houses, quaint, carved, 
and gabled, the fine old castle m 
the very verge of the promoniory, 
‘mounting guard at the very edge 
of a shelving rock of glossy slate, 
and washed by the sea at high 
water.’ All the painters are in love 
with the estuary of the Dart, al 
equally so with the course of the 
river up to Totness, where the woos 
feather down to the water edge, aul 
the river frequently expands into 
arm of the sea. There is @ spot 
where the appearance of eight dit 
ferent lakes is presented. The Dart 
is frequently called the Englist 
Rhine. A distinguished friend 
mine once met a German on i 
river. The German told him ts 
he had heard the Dart called 
English Rhine, and had comeout ® 
judge of the comparison. My fe 
told the German that he supp! 
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equally be able to evolve the idea of 
a camel from his own consciousness. 
Ionly add that the country in the 
rear of Torquay is equally worthy of 
investigation as the districts neigh- 
bouring on each side. When you 
reach the junction station of New- 
ton, a rising town, where the land is 
nearly as valuable as at Torquay, 
there is the new line which takes 
you on to the very verge of Dart- 
moor. First, you have the region 
of peculiar beauty and fertility 
which on every side girdles the 
moor, and then you reach the won- 
derfal moor itself. 
Torbay has been described by two 
of our most remarkable modern 
word-painters, Lord Macaulay and 
Mr. Kingsley. In beauty, accuracy, 
and sincerity Mr. Kingsley’s descrip- 
tion bears away the palm. Lord 
Macaulay, a little in a bow-wow, 
Johnsonian way, writes thus: ‘The 
quiet shores were undisturbed by 
the bustle either of commerce or 
pleasure, and the huts of plough- 
men and fishermen were thinly scat- 
tered over what is now the site of 
crowded marts and luxurious pavi- 
lions.” If I might be allowed to 
discuss this resounding style of 
composition, I would venture to say 
that I do not quite appreciate ‘the 
crowded marts and luxurious pavi- 
lions.’ There is, I believe, a market 
Mm some obscure part of Torquay, 
but a very poor one, and thinly at- 
ae There is also a fish-market 
very afternoon at the picturesque 
little town of Paden, attended 
aatirely by wholesale fish-dealers, 
vho do not, however, number 
Y- I confess, however, that 
those do not satisfy my highly- 
Wrought conception of ‘crowded 
marta’ As for ‘luxurious pavi- 
tons, I must first settle my notion 
. & ‘pavilion’ may happen to 
have a vague notion that a 
8 called a Pavilion; but in 
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this case Torquay is certainly not 
covered with luxurious pavilions. 
If, on the other hand, a pavilion 
means & villa, he would be right, 
but why shouldn’t he call it a villa? 
and, moreover, does a pavilion really 
mean a villa? I will transcribe 
of Mr. Kingsley’s passage on 
orbay from his‘ Glaucus.’ ‘ And as 
for the scenery, though it can boast 
of neither mountain-peak nor dark 
fiord, and would seem tame enough 
in the eyes of a western Scot or 
Irishman, yet Torbay surely has a 
soft beauty of itsown. The rounded 
hills slope gently to the sea, spotted 
with squares of emerald grass, and 
rich red fallow-fields, and parks 
full of stately timber-trees. Long 
lines of tall elms just flushing 
m in the spring hedges run 
own to the very water's edge, 
their boughs unwarped by any 
blast; and here and there apple- 
orchards are just bursting into 
flower in the soft sunshine, and nar- 
row strips of water-meadow line 
the glens, where the red cattle are 
already lounging knee-deep in rich- 
est grass within ten yards of the 
rocky pebble beach. The shore is 
silent now, the tide far out; but six 
hours hence it will be hurling co- 
lumns of rosy foam high into the 
sunlight, and sprinkling passengers 
and cattle, and trim gardens which 
hardly know what frost and snow 
may be, but see the flowers of au- 
tumn meet the flowers of spring, 
and the old year linger smilingly to 
twine a garland for the new.’ 

But it is time that we should 
gather up these notes, when the chief 
difficulty has been to keep within 
limits, while noticing those points 
of local interest which have the 
largest share of general interest, 
Loca} history is often a material 
aid to general history; an accu- 
rate acquaintance with any section 
of the country will help us to un- 
derstand with greater clearness the 
country at large. Moreover there 
are many interesting facts often to 
be found in the local history which 
have not made their way into the 
general history. The careful study 
of the Torquay district, by resident 
or visitor, will be found, I am sure, 
an invigorating, intellectual pursuit. 
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At the present’ time there is a spe- 
cial point of scientific interest about 
Torquay in the investigation of 
Kent’s Hole. There is a committee 
of exploration appointed which 
issues an annual report, which is 
read before the British Association. 
The exploration of the Brixham 
Cavern, under the auspices of Mr. 
Pengelley and the Geological So- 
ciety, was of a very remarkable 
kind. Though the cavern has been 
completely exhausted, it will be 
worth while to pay it a visit. You 
go toa house ina very common- 
looking row of houses, and a side 
door is opened, which might be the 
door of a coal-cellar, and at once 
you descend into this famous cavern, 
where flint instruments, similar to 
those found in the Drift, excite 
almost as much attention as those 
found at Abbeville and Amiens. 
Kent’s Cavern is a more interesting 
locality, and will yield still more 
valuable scientific results. The ac- 
count of the original opening of the 
cavern by the late Mr. M‘Enery, 
ena by Mr. Vivian from his 

S. notes, is full of instruction and 
interest. Itis impossible to speak 
too highly of the vigorous pains 
and research with which the present 
investigation of the cavern is con- 
ducted. The great problem to be 
settled is the question respecting the 
alleged high antiquity of our race. 
It is observable that the later report 
speaks in less confident language 
on this subject than the former; and 
although some remarkable imple- 
ments have been found, there has 
been no distinct discovery of human 
remains, and so long as these are 
absent Mr. Pengelley cannot be held 
to have demonstrated ‘his point. 

But the main interest belonging 
to Torquay is not of a scientific but 
of an intensely human kind. There 
is no other place in the west of 
England, no other provincial locality 
of the kind, so visited by illustrious 
visitors, by great men who desire to 
obtain rest or ward off threatening 


illness, as this Torquay. State. 
men, judges, bishops, au’ whose 
visits are either proclaimed or pass 
off silently, are here at times, not to 
speak of a mob of jaded beauties 
and nobles. Dr. Daubeny isa name 
of high scientific interest which will 
just now be missed from the habitués 
of Torquay. That wonderful old 
man who is the bishop of the dio- 
cese has his constant home here, 
which, as he declared to Lord Ms- 
caulay, in the well-known ‘Corr- 
spondence, he would never change 
for any other. Lord Cairns, who has 
lately added to his forensic triumphs 
a remarkable sway over the upper 
house, will be all the better, I trust, 
for a sojourn, and Lord Westbury 
for his seclusion here. We obtain 
glimpses of Torquay in such books 
as the ‘ Memoirs’ of Tytler the his- 
torian or the ‘ Memoirs’ of the late 
Earl of Aberdeen. Some of the 
visitors have made kindly gifts by 
which their some time presence here 
will always be remembered. So to 
Marychurch Brunel gave an orga, 
and Mr. Beresford Hope and Miss 
Burdett Coutts a marbled screen and 
reredos. There are parts of Torquay 
which T could point out, in the 
region of Upton and Tor, not to 
mention also gaol and workhouse, 
which may well contrast with splen- 
did scenes and find employment for 
benevolent millionaires. But I must 
not dwell upon a list which could 
be easily enlarged. It is not, after 
all, with the rich and celebrated 
people, with whom, first and last, 
our sympathies mainly dwell, and 
with which any paper on Torquay 
must be principally concerned, but 
with those invalids who 80 
screen their sufferings from happy 
or thoughtless eyes, and who col 
here perhaps only to droop and dit; 
but who, in some cases, may posses 
a history which, if set down by* 
master hand, might draw tears froa 
the world for ages and drew pi 
grims to Torquay as to a shrine. 
FREDERICK ARNOLD 
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TABLE TALK, AND ANECDOTES OF SOCIETY. 


[In preparing this page the Editor will be glad to receive the friendly assistance of his readers, 
* Good things which may be twice told ;’ Anecdotes of Society from unrecorded observation, 
and from forgotten or half-forgotten books—will all be acceptable.} 


Tueae was another custom in my young days 
which has 7 ! falien into disuse. If one 
dined at any of the great houses in London, it 
was considered absolutely necessary to give a 

inea to the butler on leaving the house. One 
Foodred and thirty years ago this very bad habit 
(as 1 always considered it) prevailed to an even 

iter extent ; for Pope the poet, whenever he 
ined with the Duke of Montague, finding that 
he had to give five guineas to the numerous 
servants at Montague House, told the duke that 
be could not dine with him in future uniess his 
Grace sent him five guineas to distribute among 
his myrmidons. The duke, an easy, good- 
natured man, used ever after, on sending an 
invitation to the great t, to enclose at the 
same time an order for the tribute-money. He 
preferred doing this to breaking through a cus- 
tom which had grown to be looked upon by 
servants as a right, and the abolition of which 
they would have considered as a heavy griev- 
ance, 


BisHor BULL, in early life was the incumbent 
of the parish of Suddington. The Quakers, who 
were the only dissenters in the parish, gave him 
no small uneasiness. One of their preachers was 
in the habit of accosting Mr. Bull for purposes of 
atgument. On one occasion the Quaker said to 
Bull, ‘ George, as for human learning, I set no 
value upon it; but if thou wilt talk Scripture, 
have at thee.” ‘Come on then, friend,’ said 
Mr. Bull, proceeding to open a Bible. He fell 
upon the Book of Proverbs. ‘ Seest thou, friend,* 
said he, ‘ Solomon saith in one place, Answer a 
Jeol according to his folly; and in another, 4n- 
swer not a fool according to his folly: how dost 
thou reconcile these two texts of Scripture ? 
“Why,’ said the preacher, ‘ Solomon don’t say 
%.’ ‘Ay, but be doth,’ rejoined Mr. Bull; 
and, turning to the places, he soon convinced 
him, Upon this the Quaker, being much out 
of countenance, said, ‘ Why, then, Solomon’s a 
fool * which put an end to the controversy.— 
Nelson’s Life of Bull. 

Waite public orator, it fell to Dr. South, who 
has the reputation of having been the wittiest 
of English divines, to present an officer of note 
to the university for an honorary degree. On 
this occasion he began in the usual style of 
address to the vice-chancellor, proctors, &c., 

Presento vobis hunc viram bellicosissimum ’ 
—that moment some accident obliged the great 
wamor to turn about unexpectedly, and South 
immediately went on, ‘qui nunquam auta 
tergiversatus est.’ 

Iris not because the Empress Bugénie is the 
wife of Napoleon Ill. that she sets the fashion, 
even to those who do not go to court, and who 
turn up their noses at her entourage. She is 
considerably older, and certainly not handsomer, 
than was the Duchesse de Nemours, when she 
left France to die in exile ; but she has the chic, 
itl may use such a word, that the Orleans prin- 
Cessesdid not possess ; and the quietest dowager, 

she ventures to adopt a coiffure, as well 
= Gayest lady of the demi-monde, will cast a 
rs — what the Empress wears. Strange to 
Mi Supreme good taste and elegance which 
po in her Majesty’s toilettes were by no means 
ee in her younger days; for, as Made- 

Fm Montijo, she was voted beautiful and 

ing, but very ill-dressed, 


Wien ‘Stella’ was extremely ill, her physi- 
- said, ‘ Madam, you are near the bottom of 
hill, bat we will endeavour to get you up 


again.’ She answered, ‘ Doctor, I fear I shall be 
out of breath before I get to the top.’ 

I necotiscrt when a boy secing a strange 
couple—a Mr. and Mrs. Tubeville, who were 
famed for their eccentricities. Mr. Tubeville 
was related to Sir Thomas Picton, but did not 

the talent or discretion of the gallant 
general. Upon one occasion, at a dinner at 
Dunraven Castle, after the ladies had retired, 
Mr. Tubeville observed to a gentleman present 
that the woman who had sat at his right was the 
ugliest he had ever seen; upon which the gen- 
tleman said, ‘I am sorry to hear that you think 
my wife so ill-looking.” ‘Oh no, sir; I have 
made a mistake ; I meant the lady who sat on 
my left. * Well, sir, she is mysister.’ ‘It can’t 
be helped, sir, then; for if what you have said 
is true, I must confess I never saw such an ugly 
family during the course of my life.’—Gronow,. 


LaDy BEAULIEU was complaining of being 
waked by a noise in the night: her lord (an 
Irishman) replied, ‘ Oh, for my part, there’s no 
disturbing me; if they don’t wake me before I 
go to sleep, there is no waking me afterwards.’ 


Tuovcn one of the neatest dressed ‘men 
about town,’ Lord Worcester had not a particie 
of dandyism in his appearance; and to show 
what the costume of that day was—so different 
to the tweed suits, wide-awake hats, boots, and 
trousers of the present time, as light is to dark- 
ness—I will briefly describe the dress of 1816 
among ‘the upper ten thousand. In the morn- 
ing, Cossack trousers, very full of pleats, well 
strapped down under the boots, a buff waistcoat, 
an elaborately embroidered blue frock-coat, 
and an extensive tie of white cambric. These 
were replaced in the evening by tight-fitting 
pantaloons made of silk, stone-coloured web 
silk stockings, frilled shirt, white ‘ choker,’ 
white waistcoat, blue evening coat, velvet collar, 
aud brass buttons, with a cocked hat. Wor- 
cester, who had served in the 7th Hussars, turned 
his light-blue military pantaloons to good ac- 
count by having the gold lace removed, and 
startled us not a little by appearing in them one 
evening in plain costume. Such a dress would, 
in modern parlance, have appeared ‘loud’ upon 
almost any other man; but he blended the 
other colours so well, that there was nothing in- 
harmonious, and his good figure and noble bear- 
ing carried him triumphantly through. 

A story is told of Fauntieroy’s last moments 
which does not redound to the credit of all his 
friends, Among the delicacies he was in the 
habit of giving at his table was some remarkably 
fine Lunel, imported by himself, and kept to 
himself so far that he never put any of his friends 
on the scent of it. The day before his execu- 
tion some of his oldest friends came to take 
leave of him, and one outstayed the rest. 
*Pauntieroy,’ said this last visitor, with due 
solemnity, ‘ we have tried ali means to save you, 
we have done everything in our power, but all 
in vain, and we have only to take leave of you 
for ever. Consider the position in which you 
stand. The dread veil of life is about to be 
withdrawn. You are on the brink of that chasm 
which separates time from eternity. If there is 
anything you leave unsaid in this world, you 
will have no chance of saying it then. Is there 
nothing you have to say to us? Do you not 
think you owe us some return for our exertions ? 
It will soon be too late. Tell us where you get 
that Lunel.’ But Fauntleroy was resolute, He 
died and made no sign, 
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THE OLD SEAT. 


is Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
How strange with you once more to meet, 
To hold your hand, to hear your voice, 
To sit beside you on this seat! 
You mind the time we sat here last ?— 
Two little children-lovers we, 
Each loving each with simple faith, 
I all to you—you all to me. 


Ah! Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
We sit together now as then ; 
I press your hand, you meet my glance, 
We seem as if we loved again. 
But in my heart I feel the truth, 
The dear old times have passed away ; 
The love that once possessed our souls 
We do but simulate to-day. 


Since last we met, my Lady Vere, 

You’ve grown in years and culture too, 
And, putting childish things away, 

Have ceased to be sincere and true. 
Naught caring for a single soul, 

You spare no trouble, reck no pain, 
To add another name unto 

The bead-roll of the hearts you’ve slain. 


To you, my Lady Vere de Vere, 
What is it that a heart may break? 
You had no hazard in the game— 
He should have played with equal stake. 
You did but seek to wile away 
The slow hours of an idle night; 
The fault lay with the fool who failed 
To read your character aright. 


But, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
You make your wares by far too cheap ; 
Your net claims all as fish that comes 
Within the limit of its sweep. 
You sit beside me here to-day, 
You try to make me love again 
But I am safe the while I think 
You’ve sat thus with a score of men. 


Still, Lady Clara, Clara, dear, 
Beneath your finished mask I see 
The gentle heart, the honest mind, 
That made you once so dear to me. 
Your voice is still as sweet as then, 
Your face is still as pure and good: 
I see the graces of my love 
All ripened in her womanhood. 


If some day, Clara Vere de Vere, 
You weary of the counterfeit, 
And look with yearning back upon 
The old times linkéd with this seat — 




















* Bones and I ;’ or, The Skeleton at Home. 
If you would change your fleeting loves 


or one true love for evermore, 
Then we will come and see this place, 
And sit together, as of yore. 


But meanwhile, Lady Vere de Vere, 

Of me win all renown you may; 
A plaything fresh my heart for you, 

new world for your sovereign sway. 

Bring all your practised charms in play, 

Shoot all your darts, they cannot hurt; 
For when we meet I clothe me in 

The proved chain-armour of a flirt. 


‘BONES AND I; OR, THE SKELETON AT HOME. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ DIGBY GRAND,’ ‘ THE INTERPRETER,’ ‘ THE GLADIATORS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 


GOLD FOR SILVER. 


"The African Magician never minded all their 
scoffs and hoilloaings, or all they could say to 
him, but still cry’d Who'll change old Lamps for 
mew ones? which he repeated so often about 
the Princess Badroulbondour’s Palace, that that 

i who was then in the Hall with the 
four-and-twenty Windows, hearing a Man cry 
something, and not being able to distinguish his 

Srme holloaing of the Mob 
im, sent one of her Women Slaves down 
cry’d. 

Slave was not long before she return’d, 
and ran into the Hall, laughing so heartily, that 
the Princess could not forbear herself. “Well, 
»” said the Princess, “will you tell me 
ole langh at?’ “ Alas! Madam,” an- 
the Slave, laughing still, “ who can for- 
bear ng to see a Fool with a Basket on his 
Am, full of fine new Lamps, ask to change 
for old ones, which makes the Children 

and Mob make such a Noise about him ?”’’ 


wer a fool they thought him, 
_ and no wonder. Yet surely a 
Magician need not come all the way 
from Africa to teach the public this 
strange rate of exchange. In 
Europe, Asia, and America too, as 
as it has yet been colonized, 
one-sided bargains are made 


kicks for 


for new, 
I win, Tails you 


with his neigh- 
80 the contest goes on, if, 
Ju says, that can be 


* Ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum ’ * 

The slave of the princess with the 
long name had passed more of her 
life in the palace than the streets, or 
she would not have found the ma- 
gician’s cry so strange: would have 
felt uncomfortably conscious that 
the day might come when she, too, 
would barter new lamps for old, 
perhaps humbly on her knees, en- 
treating permission to make the un- 
equal exchange. In all the relations 
of life, but chiefly in those with 
which the affections are concerned, 
we constantly see gold for silver 
offered with both hands. 

That ‘it is better to give than to 
receive ’ we have Scriptural warrant 
for asserting. That— 

* Sure the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat,’ 
we learn from Butler’s quaint and 
philosophical couplets. I am not 
going to assert that the man who 
puts down sovereigns and takes up 
shillings has really the worst of it; 
I only maintain that the more freely 
he ‘parts’ with the former, the 


* «If that’s a fight indeed, 
Where you strike hard, and I stand still and 
bleed.’ 
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more sparing will he find the latter 
doled out to him in return. 

Perhaps the strongest case in 
point is that of parent and child. 

In the animal world I know few 
arrangements of Nature more beau- 
tiful than the absolute devotion of 
maternity to its offspring, so long, 
though only so long, as its assist- 
ance is required. A bird feeding 
her young, a tigress licking her 
cubs, a mare wheeling round her 
foal—each of these affords an ex- 
ample of loving care and tenderness, 
essentially feminine in its utter for- 
getfulness of self. Each of these 
squanders such gold as it possesses, 
the treasure of its deep instinctive 
affection, on ingratitude and neg- 
lect. The nestlings gape with hun- 
gry little beaks, when they hear the 
flap of wings, not to greet the coming 
provider, but that they may eat and 
be filled. The cubs huddle them- 
selves up to their mother's side, for 
warmth and comfort, not for her 
cruel beauty nor her fierce protect- 
ing love. ‘The foal, when it gets on 
its long legs, will follow your horse 
or mine as readily as its dam. They 
take all, to give back nothing in ex- 
change. And no sooner can the bird 
use its wings, the beast its limbs, 
than it abandons at once and for 
ever the parent whose sustaining 
care is no longer necessary to, its 
existence. 

With the human race, although I 
am far from affirming that even in 
this age of bronze, filial piety has 
fled with other virtues from the 
earth, something of the same un- 
equal barter holds good in the rela- 
tionship of parent and child. The 
former gives gold, the latter does 
not always return silver. Do not 
deceive yourself. You love your 
children more than your children 
love you. Ican prove it in three 
words. They are dearer to you 
than your own parents. And this 
inequality of affection is but one 
more of the beautiful arrangements 
made by that Providence which 
bestows good so liberally in propor- 
tion to evil. Under the common 
law of Nature, you are likely to die 
first, and the aggregate amount of 
suffering is, therefore, much less 
than it would be did the course of 
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domestic affection flow the other 
way. So you toil, and slave, and 
scheme for the child’s benefit, for- 
giving its errors, repairing its follies, 
re-establishing its fortunes, just as, 
long ago, you used to rebuild with 
loving patience those houses of 
cards the urchin blew down with 
such delight. But, as of all human 
affections, this, if not the strongest, 
is certainly the deepest and most 
abiding, so when wounded, does it 
inflict on our moral being the sharp- 
est and most enduring pain. ‘Is 
there any cause in Nature that 
makes these hard hearts?’ says poor 
King Lear, forced, against his own 
instincts, to acknowledge the ve- 
nomed bite of that ‘ serpent’s tooth’ 
with which elsewhere he compares 
* a thankless child.’ I have known 
men, and women, too, accept with 
courage every sample of misfortune 
and disgrace—in the language of 
the prize-ring ‘come up smiling’ 
after every kind of knock-down blow 
—but I cannot remember an in- 
stance in which the ingratitude of 
children has not produced wrinkles 
and gray hairs in the proportion of 
ten to one, for every other sorrow of 
any description whatever. 

There is no prospect of alleviation 
to amuse his fancy—no leavening of 
pique to arouse his pride. Hurt to 
the death, the sufferer has scarce 
manhood enough left to conceal his 
wounds. 

In that conflict between man and 
woman which is perpetually going 
on, and without which the world, if 
more comfortable, would undoubt- 
edly be less populous, gold is inv 
riably given for silver with a lavish 
extravagance, akin to the absurdity 
of the whole thing. 

Why is love like the handle of 
teapot ?—Because it is all on oe 
side. The game has yet to be i 
vented in which both players ca 
win; and perhaps were it not for 
the discomfort, anxiety, worry, 8% 
row, and suffering entailed by the 
unequal pastime, it would cease 
be so popular. As it exists at pr 
sent, there is nothing to complain 
on the score of flagging interest 
first, indeed, before the cards # 
cut, the adversaries sit down calmly 
and pleasantly enough. An bow 
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heavy on their hands, and 
they think thus to — it —_ 

beginning simply for ‘ dis- 
haa’ es the French call it, 
though ending in the English ac- 
ceptation of that uncomfortable 
word. Ere the first tricks are 
turned, however, the game grows 
exciting. ‘I propose.’ ‘ How many ?” 
‘Hearts are trumps.’ ‘I mark the 
king’ The stakes increase rapidly 
in value, and presently gold comes 
pouring lavishly out of one player's 
pocket, against silver dribbling un- 
willingly from the other’s. The 
winner, too, like all gamblers, sel- 
dom cares to keep the fruit of his 
good fortune, but loses it again at 
another table to some stronger ad- 
—_, who is beggared in turn 

he 


where. 

Yet still in all places, and under 
all circumstances, wherever this 
game is played there is the same 
inequality in the stakes. ‘ Gold for 


silver.’ Such are the terms; and the 
old players, to do them justice, 
those who have lost and won many 
a heavy wager, are generally careful 


to begin at least by venturing the 
commoner metal. But even of these 
the discretion is not to be trusted as 
the game on. Touched by the 
magic rod, maddened by the spell 
against which Wisdom is often less 
proof than Folly, the sternest and the 
tagest will throw their gold about 
as recklessly, as if every piece were 
tot stamped with the impress of 
their honour and their happiness, 
ee as the very drops of life- 
at their heart. 

Perhaps it is wiser to stick to any 
other pursuit in the world than the 
one i question; but if you must 
needs sit down to this ‘ beggar-my- 
neighbour’ kind of amusement, is it 

to lose or to win? to give or 
secept the gold for silver passing so 
hand to hand? Will 

you have the satisfaction hereafter 
of standing on the higher ground ? 
of you have nothing to re- 
lf with, nothing to be 

of? or will you take comfort 
Teflecting that while the storm 
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the accurate knowledge of human 
nature, that has preserved you 
scatheless through the combat? or 
will you take pride in your genero- 
sity, your magnanimity, and the 
self-devoted courage that bids you 
accept the stab of ingratitude in 
addition to the pain of neglect? It 
depends entirely on character and 
temperament. 

Men and women vary so much in 
this, as in every other phase of 
feeling. The latter, when they do 
take the more generous view of 
their position—when they can bring 
themselves to choose ‘the better 
part,’ accept it, I think, with a more 
complete abandonment of pique than 
the former. Perhaps their pride is 
of a nobler order: no doubt their 
vanity is less egotistical than our 
own. With us, except in the highest 
natures—and these, as has been 
well remarked, have ever a leaven- 
ing of the feminine element in their 
organization—there is always some- 
thing of irritation left after a wound 
of the affections has healed up— 
something that stings and rankles, 
and looks to reprisals of one kind or 
another for relief. Ihave read an 
old tale of chivalry so thoroughly 
exemplifying this state of feeling, 
and affording so natural an example 
of the changes and counterchanges 
with which gold and silver are 
staked against each other in the 
dangerous game, that I cannot for- 
bear quoting it here. 

‘A certain knight had long loved 
a damsel, at the court of the King of 
France, but she, albeit accepting the 
service of none other, treated him 
with such coldness and duresse, that 
he at length obtained the title of 
the “Patient Knight,” and she of 
the “Scornful Ladye.” In vain he 
sat at her feet in hall; in vain wore 
her éolours in the lists; in vain 
added to his cognizance the motto 
“ Sans espérance,” above the repre- 
sentation of a dungeon-grate, to sig- 
nify the hopelessness of his capti- 
vity. She looked upon him coldly 
as the winter moon looks on a frozen 
lake : she turned from him pitilessly 
as the bending poplar turns from 
the south wind, whispering its long- 
ing and its sorrows, wooing her even 
with its tears, 
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‘ So minstrels sang in their lays of 
his constancy, aud knights mar- 
velled at his subjection, and ladies 

jitied—it may be despised him also a 
ittle for his long-suffering : but still 
the “ Patient Knight” struck hard 
and shouted high for the renown of 
her he loved; and still the “ Scornful 
Ladye” accepted his homage, and 
took credit for his deeds-of-arms 
with scant courtesy, and cruel neg- 
lect, and high imperious disdain. 

‘So the King bade his knights and 
nobles to a feast; and because there 
was to be a solemn passage-of-arms 
held on the morrow, he entertained 
them with a fight of wild beasts in 
the Carrousel, whereon lords and 
ladies looked down in safety from 
the galleries above. But many a 
soft cheek grew pale none the less, 
when a lion and a tiger were let 
loose to battle for their lives. 

‘ Now even while they glared on 
each other ere they closed, the 
“Scornful Ladye” dropped her 
glove between the beasts of prey. 
Quoth she, with a mocking smile, 
“’An I had a bachelor here who 
loved me well, he would fetch me 
back this glove that the wind hath 
blown from my hand.” 

‘ Then the “ Patient Knight” made 
no more ado, but drew his good 
sword and leapt lightly down into 
the Carrousel, where he picked the 
glove from the earth, and returning 
scatheless to his place, laid it in 
silence at her feet. 

* Then the “ Scornfal Ladye ” wept 
sweet and happy tears ; for his great 
love had conquered at last, and she 
would follow him meekly now to the 
end of the world. 

‘But she shed bitter tears on the 
morrow, when he rode into the lists 
with another’s sleeve in his helmet, 
another’s colours on his housings, 
and his shield blazoned with the 
fresh device of a broken fetter and 
the motto, “ Tout lasse—tout casse— 
tout passe !”’ ¥ 

So, you see, these adversaries 
changed places at last ; and you will 

robably be of opinion that the 

ight had the best of it in the end. 

Perhaps it a And 
yet to me it seems that may 
come @ time when to have given 

gold for silver in every relation of 


life, shall be the one consoling re- 
flection that enables us to quit it 
without misgivings for the fatare, 
without it for the past,—a time 
perhaps of hushed voices, stealthy 
footsteps, and a darkened room, 
growing yet strangely darker with 
every breath we draw. Or a time 
of eager comrades, trampling squa- 
drons, short sharp words of com- 
mand, a bugle sounding the Ad- 
vance, a cocked-hat glancing through 
the smoke; a numb sick helples- 
ness that glues the cheek into the 
dust where it has fallen, and a rll 
of musketry, feebler, farther, fainter 
and more confused, till its warlike 
echoes die out in the hush of 
another world. Or a time of earth- 
stained garments, and bespattered 
friends proffering silver hunting- 
flasks in sheer dismay, and a favou- 
rite horse brought back with fiying 
stirrups, dangling rein, and its mane 
full of mud, while the dull grey sky 
wheels above, and the dank, tufted 
grass heaves below, nor in the inter- 
vals of a pain, becoming every m0 
ment more endurable, can we stifle 
the helpless consciousness that be- 
fore our crushed frame shall 
lifted from its wet, slippery resting 
place, it will be time to die. 

At such moments as these, I sy, 
to have given gold for silver, while 
we could, can surely be no matter 
of regret. 

I recollect a quaint old tombstone 
—I beg your pardon for the alle- 
sion—on which I once read the fol 
lowing inscription :— 

‘What I spent I /ad—what | 
saved I /ost—what I gave I jaw. 

Surely this sentiment will beat 
analysing. ‘ What I spentI had I 
enjoyed it, wasted it, got rid of i: 
derive from it now as much epf 
ment as can ever be extracted fret 
past pleasures of which self-indul 
gence was the motive—that is to si, 
none at all! ‘ What I saved I lat 

Undoubtedly. Mortgages, Consil, 
building-leases, railway crip 
was locked up in securities ths! 
could by no means bring with # 
here. | been - — of jad 
ment, a speculation, & 
venture, a dead loss. “But whst! 
gave Ihave” Ah! There I did go! 
business: took the turn of them 
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; invested my — in hy bank 
me cent. per cent., even 
= this, not only for the 
we call money, but for the 
treasures of the heart—affec- 
pacer ct tem Ady 
, sym wi sorrowful, 
ion to the weak, and encou- 
the forlorn. The silver 
in return non tony left long 
on earth: perhaps there was 
oa enough to make a plate for 
ny coffin; but the gold I gave is in 
my own possession still, and has 
been beaten into a crown for me in 
heaven. 
Yes. ‘It is better to give than to 
receive. With few exceptions the 
benefactors of ind have 
in this world defrauded of their 
wages. Columbus died perhaps the 
man in the whole kingdom 
had spent his life-time to enrich. 
Socrates sold the of his 
intellect — the deductions of the 
greatest mind in antiquity—for a 
draught of hemlock on a prison 
floor. The fable of Prometheus has 
been enacted over and over again. 
Those who scale the heavens that 
they may bring down fire to en- 
lighten and comfort their fellow- 
men, must not hope to escape the 
vulture and the rock. I have al- 
ways thought that wondrous story 
the deepest and the most suggestive 
in the whole heath 
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bridle their steeds. He was wise, 
laborious, provident, and paternal— 
the first philosopher, the bene- 
factor of his time, and—his reward 
was to lie in chains on Mount tna 
with a vulture sheathing her beak 
in his heart. 

Can we not see in this heathen 
parable some glimmering of,.the 
Great Hope which was never en- 
tirely obscured to the ancient world ? 
—some faint foresight of, some 
vague longing after, the great Ex- 
ample which has since taught its holy 
lesson of self-abnegation and self- 
sacrifice? It is not for me to enlarge 
on a topic so sacred and so sublime. 
Enough for us and such as we are, 
if by lavishing gold for silver freely 
on our brother, we can cast but one 
— mite into the treasury of our 


There is much talk in the world 
about ingratitude. . People who do 
good to others at cost or inconveni- 
ence to themselves are apt to expect 
a great flow of thanks, a great gush 
of sentiment in return. They-are 
generally disappointed. Those na- 
tures which feel benefits the most 
deeply are often the least capable 
of expressing their feelings, and a 
speechless tongue is with them the 
result of a full heart. Besides, you 
are sure to be repaid for a good 
action at some time or another. 
Like seed sown in the Nile, ‘ the 
bread cast upon the waters,’ it may 
not come back to you for many days, 
but come back at last it most cer- 
tainly will, Would you like your 
change in silver or in gold? Will 
you have it in a few graceful, well- 
chosen expressions, or in the sterling 
coin of silent love with its daily 
thoughts and nightly prayers, or, 
better still even than these, will you 
waive your claim to it down here, 
and have it carried to your account 
above? I am supposing yours is 
not one of those natures which have 
arrived at the highest, the noblest 
type of benevolence, and give not 
their gold for silver nor for copper, 
but freely without return at all. To 
these I can offer neither encourage- 
ment nor advice. Their grapes are 
ripened, their harvest is yellow, the 
light is already shining on them from 
the golden hills of heaven. 

T 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A DAY THAT IS DEAD. 


I have been burning old letters 
to-night; their ashes are fluttering 
in the chimney even now, and, alas! 
while they consume, fleeting and 
perishable like the moments they 
record, ‘each dying ember’ seems 
to have ‘wrought its ghost’ upon 
my heart. Oh! that we could either 
completely remember or completely 
forget. Oh! that the image of 
Mnemosyne would remain close 
enough for us to detect the flaws in 
her imperishable marble, or that 
she would remove herself so far as 
to be altogether out of sight. It is 
the golden haze of ‘ middle distance’ 
that sheds on her this warm and 
tender light. She is all the more 
attractive that we see her through 
a double veil of retrospection and 
regret, none the less lovely because 
her beauty is dimmed and softened 
in a mist of tears. 

Letter after letter, they have 
flared, and blackened, and shrivelled 
up. There is an end of them—they 
are gone. Not a line of those dif- 
ferent handwritings shall I ever see 
again. The bold, familiar scrawl of 
the tried friend and more than 
brother; why does he come back to 
me so vividly to-night? The stout 
heart, the strong arm, the brave, 
kind face, the frank and manly voice. 
We shall never tread the stubble 
nor the heather side by side again; 
never more pull her up against the 
stream, nor float idly down in the 
hot summer noons to catch the light 
air off the water on our heated faces; 
to discourse, like David and Jona- 
than, of all and everything nearest 
our hearts. Old friend! old friend! 
wherever you are, if you have con- 
sciousness you must surely some- 
times think of me; I have not for- 
gotten you. I cannot believe you 
have forgetten me even there. 

And the pains-taking, up-and- 
down-hill characters of the little 
child —the little child for whom the 
angels came so soon, yet found it 
ready to depart, whose fever-wasted 
lips formed none but words of con- 
fidence and affection, whose blue 
eyes turned their last dim, dying 
looks so fondly on the face it loved. 


And there were letters harder tp 
part with than these, Never mind, 
they are burnt and done with; let- 
ters of which even the superserip- 
tion once made a kind heart leap 
with pleasure so intense it was al- 


most pain; letters crossed and r- 
contol fa delicate, orderly lines, 
bearing the well-known cipher, 
breathing the well-known perfume, 
telling the old, false tale in the old, 
false phrases, so trite and worn-out, 
yet seeming always so fresh and new. 

The hand that formed them has 
other tasks to occupy it now; the 
heart from which they came is mute 
and cold. Hope withers, love dies— 
times are altered. What would you 
have? It is a world of change 
Nevertheless this has been a dis- 
heartening job; it has put me i 
low spirits; I must call ‘ Bones’ out 
of his cupboard to come and sit 
with me. 

‘ What is this charm?’ I ask him, 
‘that seems to belong so exclusively 
to the past?—this “ tender grace of 
a day that is dead?” and must! 
look after it down the gulf inp 
which it has dropped with such ire 
pressible longing only because it 
will never come back to me? Js 
a man the greater or wiser that he 
lived a hundred years ago ora thov- 
sand? Are reputations like wi 
the mellower and the more preciow 
for mere age, even though they hae 
been hid away in a cellar all the 
time? Is a thing actually fir 
and better because I have alm 
forgotten how it looked when prt 
sent, and shall never set eyes oi 
again? 1 entertain the gresle 
aversion to Horace’s laudator tar 
poris acti, shall always set my 
against the superstition that “thet 
were giants in those days,” and y® 
wherever I went in the bey pre 
vious to my retirement 
might live with you, I found 
strange maxim predominate, ts 
everything was very much belt 
before it had been improved! 

‘Tf I entered a club and expres 
my intention of going to the Ope 
for instance, whatever small fas 
of enthusiasm I could o 
submitted to a wet blanket ® 

t. “Good heavens!” 
claim some venerable 
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of the Cynic and Epicurean schools, 
“there is nO Opera now, nor ballet 
neither. My good sir, the thing is 
done; it’s over. We haven't an ar- 
tist left. Ah! you should have 
seen Taglioni dance; you should 
have heard Grisi sing; you should 
have lived when Plancus was con- 
sul. In short, you should be as old 
as 1 am, and as disgusted, and as 
gouty, and as disagreeable !” 

‘Or I walked into the smoking- 
rom of that same resort, full of 
some athletic gathering at Holland 
Park, some ’Varsity hurdle-race, 
some trial of strength or skill 
amongst those lively boys the subal- 
terns of the Household Brigade, and 
ere | could articulate “ brandy and 
soda” I had Captain Barclay thrown 
body and bones in my face. “ Walk, 
sir! You talk of walking?” (I 
didn’t, for there had been barely 
time to get a word in edgeways, or 
my parable would have exhausted 
itself concerning a running high 
leap.) “But there is nothing like 
a real pedestrian left; they don’t 
breed ‘em, sir, in these days: can’t 
grow them, and don’t know how to 
tmin them if they could! Show 
me & fellow who would make a 
match with Barclay to-day. Bar- 
chy, sir, if he were alive, would 
walk all your best men down after 
be came in from shooting. Ask 
your young friends which of ‘em 
would like to drive the mail from 
london to Edinburgh without a 
great coat! I don’t know what's 
come to the present generation. It 
must be the smoking, or the light 

let, perhaps. They’re done, 
they're used up, they’re washed out. 

Why, they go to covert by railway, 
tad have their grouse driven to 
them on a hill! What would old 
Sir Tatton or Osbaldeston say to 

I was at 

I tell you, when the 
his famous match—two 
in less than nine 

w him get off old 
give you my honour 
ed fresher than the 
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ner just as you would after a five- 
mile walk. Pocket Hercules you 
call him, one in athousand? There 
were hundreds of such men in my 
day. Why, I recollect in Tom 
Smith’s time, that I myself———” 

‘ But at this point I used to make 
my escape, because there are two 
subjects on which nobody is so bril- 
liant as not to be prolix, so dull as 
not to be enthusiastic—his doings 
in the saddle and his adventures 
with the fair. To honour either of 
these triumphs he blows a trumpet- 
note loud and long in proportion to 
the antiquity of the annals it re- 
cords. Why must you never again 
become possessed of such a hunter 
as Tally-Ho? Did that abnormal 
animal really carry you as well as 
you think, neither failing when the 
ground was deep nor wavering when 
the fences were strong? Is it strictly 
true that no day was ever too long 
for him? that he was always in the 
same field with the hounds? And 
have not the rails he rose at, the 
ditches he covered so gallantly, in- 
creased annually in height and 
depth and general impossibility ever 
since that fatal morning when he 
broke his back, under the Coplow in 
a two-foot drain ? 

‘ You can’t find such horses now ? 
Perhaps you do not give them so 
liberal a chance of proving their 
courage, speed, and endurance. 

‘On the other topic it is natural 
enough, I dare say, for you to “yarn” 
with all the more freedom that there 
is no one left to contradict. People 
used enormous coloured silk hand- 
kerchiefs in that remote period, 
when you threw yours with such 
Oriental complacency, and the oda- 
lisques who picked it up are pro- 
bably to-day so old and stiff they 
could not bend their backs to save 
their lives. But were they really as 
fond, and fair, and faithful as they 
seem to you now? Had they no 
caprices to chill, no whims to worry, 
no rivals on hand, to drive you mad? 
Like the sea, those eyes that look so 
deep and blue at a distance, are 
green and turbid and full of specks 
when you come quite close. Was it 
all sunshine with Mary, all roses 
with Margaret, all summer with 
Jane? What figures the modern 

T 2 
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women make of themselves, you 
say. How they offend your eye, 
those bare cheek-bones, those cling- 
ing skirts, those hateful chignons! 
Ah! the cheeks no longer hang out 
a danger-signal when you approach; 
the skirts are no more lifted, ever 
such a little, to make room for you 
in the corner of the sofa next the 
fire; and though you might have 
had locks of hair enough once to 
have woven a parti-coloured chignon 
of your own, it would be hopeless 
now to beg as much as would make 
a finger-ring for Queen Mab. What 
is it, I say, that causes us to look 
with such deluded eyes on the past? 
Is it sorrow or malice, disappoint- 
ment or regret? Are our teeth still 
on edge with the sour grapes we 
have eaten or forborne? Do we 
glower through the jaundiced eyes 
of malevolence, or is our sight fail- 
ing with the shades of a coming 
night? 

Bones seldom delivers himself of 
his opinion in a hurry. ‘I think,’ 
he says very deliberately, ‘ that this, 
like many other absurdities of hu- 
man nature, originates in that desire 
for the unattainable which is, after 
all, the mainspring of effort, im- 
provement, and approach towards 
perfection. Man longs for the im- 
possible, and what is so impossible 
as the past? That which hath va- 
nished becomes therefore valuable, 
that which is hidden attractive, that 
which is distant desirable. There is 
a strange lay still existing by an old 
Provencal troubadour, no small 
favourite with iron-handed, lion- 
hearted King Richard, of which the 
refrain, “so far away,” expresses 
very touchingly the longing for the 
absent, perhaps only because absent, 
that is so painful, so human, and so 
unwise. The whole story is wild 
and absurd to a degree, yet not 
without a saddened interest, owing 
to the mournful refrain quoted 
above. Itis thus told in the notes 
to Warton’s “History of English 


P : 

*“ Jeffrey Rudell, a famous trou- 
badour of Provence, who is also 
celebrated by Petrarch, had heard 
from the adventurers in the Cru- 
sades the beauty of a Countess of 
Tripoli highly extolled. He became 


enamoured from imagination, a. 
barked for — fell sick on 
voyage through the fever of 
tation, and was brought on shore at 
Tripoli half-expiring. The com- 
tess, having received the news of 
the arrival of this gallant strange, 
hastened to the shore and took hin 
by the hand. He opened his eyes, 
and at once overpowered by his dis- 
ease and her kindness, had just time 
to say inarticulately that having sn 
her he died satisfied. The countes 
made him a most splendid funenl 
and erected to his memory a tom) 
of porphyry inscribed with an gi- 
taph in Arabian verse. She com- 
manded his sonnets to be richly 
copied and illuminated with letters 
of gold, was seized with a profound 
melancholy, and turned nun. I wil 
endeavour to translate one of the 
sonnets he made on his voyag, 
*Yret et dolent m’en partray,’ é&. 
It has some pathos and sentiment 
‘I should depart pensive but fr 
this love of mine so far away, for! 
know not what difficulties I may 
have to encounter, my native land 
being so far away. Thou who bat 
made all things and who formd 
this love of mine so far away, give 
me strength of body, and then! 
may hope to see this love of mim 
so far away. Surely my love mut 


be founded on true merit, as I low | 


one so far away. If I am easy fors 
moment, yet I feel a tho pauls 
for her who is so far away. M0 
other love ever touched my heat 
than this for her so far away. 4 
fairer than she never touched a 
heart, either so near or so far away. 
‘It is utter nonsense, I grant yj 
and the doings of this lo 
idiot seem to have been in chance 
with his stanzas, yet is thee! 
mournful pathos about that wallig 
so far away which, well- 
well-set, and well-performed, ¥ 
make the success of a dnvif 
room song. oa 
‘Tf the Countess of Tripoli, 
seems also to have —_ 7 
tible temperament, 
cousin and lived next door, be wal 
robably not have 
least, would certainly neve br 
wooed her in such wild and pale 
verse ; but he gave her 
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all the charms that constituted his 
own ideal of perfection, and sick- 
ened even to death for the possession 
of his distant treasure, simply and 
solely because it was so far away! 
‘What people all really love is a 
dream. The stronger the imagina- 
tin the more vivid the phantom 
that fills it; but on the other hand, 
the waking is more sudden and 
more complete. If I were a woman 
instead of a—a—-specimen, I should 
beware how I set my heart upon a 
man of imagination, a quality which 
the world is apt to call genius, with 
as much good sense as there would 
be in confounding the sparks from 
ablacksmith’s anvil with the black- 
smith himself. Such a man takes 
the first doll that flatters him, 
dresses her out in the fabrications 
of his own fancy, falls down and 
ay gets bored, and gets up, 
pulls the tinsel off as quick as he 
pat iton; being his own he thinks 
be may do what he likes with it, 
and finds any other doll looks just 
as well in the same light and decked 
with the same trappings. Narcissus 
1s not the only person who has fallen 
in love with the reflection, or what 
he believed to be the reflection, of 
himself, Some get off with a duck- 
ing, Some are drowned in sad ear- 
test for their pains. 
“Nevertheless, as the French phi- 
says, “ There is nothing so 
real a8 illusion.” The day that is 
for men a more actual, a 
more tangible, a more vivid identity 
than the day that exists, nay, than 
the day as yet unborn. One of the 
most characteristic and inconve- 
went delusions of humanity is its 
mecapacity for enjoyment of the pre- 
wut. Life is a journey in which 
erie are either looking forward or 
ion back. Nobody has the wis- 
i. to sit down for half an hour in 
listening —— birds 
» &Xamining the flowers un- 
tr foo, tis always “ How plea- 
fant it wag yesterday! What fun we 
a have to-morrow!” Never 
Belen 17 We are to-day!” And 
oh ie the past, when we think 
it, buta dream vanished into 
ness — the — but an un- 
" glimm: er { may never 
Wtighten into dawn, , 
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‘It is strange how much stronger 
in old age than in youth is the ten- 
dency to live in the hereafter. Not 
the real hereafter of another world, 
but the delusive hereafter of this. 
Tell a lad of eighteen that he must 
wait a year or two for anything he 
desires very eagerly, and he becomes 
utterly despondent of attaining his 
wish; but an old man of seventy is 
perfectly ready to make arrange- 
ments or submit to sacrifices for his 
personal benefit to be rewarded in 
ten years’ time or so, when he per- 
suades himself he will still be quite 
capable of enjoying life. The peo- 
ple who purchase annuities, who 
plant trees, who breed horses for 
their own riding, are all past middle 
age. Perhaps they have seen so 
many things brought about by wait- 
ing, more particularly when the de- 
ferred hope had caused the sick 
heart’s desire to pass away, that 
they have resolved for them also 
must be “a good time coming,” if 
only they will have patience and 
“wait a little longer.” Perhaps 
they look forward because they can- 
not bear to look back. Perhaps in 
such vague anticipations they try to 
delude their own consciousness, and 
fancy that by ignoring and refusing 
to see it they can escape the inevit- 
able change. After all, this is the 
healthiest and most invigorating 
practice of the two. Something of 
courage seems wanting in man or 
beast when either is continually 
looking back. To the philosopher 
“a day that is dead” has no value 
but for the lesson it affords, to the 
rest of mankind it is inestimably 
precious for the unaccountable reason 
that it can never come again.’ 

‘Be it so,’ I answered; ‘let me 
vote in the majority. I think with 
the fools, I honestly confess, but I 
have also a theory of my own on 
this subject which I am quite pre- 
pared to hear ridiculed and despised. 
My supposition is that ideas, feel- 
ings, delusions, name them how 
you will, recur in cycles, although 
events and tangible bodies, such as 
we term realities, must pass away. 
I cannot remember in my life any 
experience that could properly be 
called a new sensation. When ina 
position of which I had certainly no 
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former knowledge I have always felt 
a vague, dreamy consciousness that 
something of the same kind must 
have happened to me before. Can 
it be that my soul has existed pre- 
viously, long ere it came to tenant 
this body that it is so soon about to 
quit? Can it be that its immor- 
tality stretches both ways, as into 
the future so into the past? May I 
not hope that in the infinity so fitly 
represented by a circle the past may 
become the future as the future 
most certainly must become the 
past, and the day that is dead, to 
which I now look back so mourn- 
fully, may rise again newer, fresher, 
brighter than ever in the land of the 
morning beyond that narrow paltry 
gutter which we call the grave?’ I 
waited anxiously for his answer. 


There are some things we would 
give anything to know, things o 
which certainty would so completely 
alter all our ideas, our arrangements, 
our hopes, and our regrets. Igno- 
rant of the coast to which we am 
bound, its distance, its climate, and 
its necessities, how can we tell what 
to pack up and what to leave le- 
hind? Tobe sure, regarding things 
material, we are spared all trouble 
of selection; but there is yet room 
for much anxiety concerning the 
outfit of the soul. For the space 
of a minute he seemed to ponder, 
and when he did speak all he said 
was this— 

‘I know, but I must not tell’ 
preserving thereafter an inflexible 
silence till it was time to go to bed. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ‘ QUEEN’S JOURNAL.’ 


HE appearance of such a book 
as the ‘Queen’s Journal’ is, in 
many respects, a very remarkable 
phenomenon. We donot know that 
it is absolutely correct to speak of 
the book as an example of royal 
authorship. We do not profess to 
find in it any remarkable literary 
excellence, and, to say the truth, 
the appearance of great literary 
power would be disappointing to 
us. When we take up the letters 
of any one in whom we are intensely 
interested we are not looking out 
for an intellectual display. We 
want something that is better than 
that. We want clear honesty, the 
harmonious play of thought and 
expression, the actual photographed 
life of every-day existence. Now 
the Queen has given us all this, and 
with an amount of vraisemblance and 
success that the most cultivated 
littérateur might well envy. It is 
really something to be admitted 
into the sacred privacy of the 
groves and gardens, the galleries 
and drawing-rooms of royal abodes. 
There is, we all know, a literature 
of courts, a literature of a very pain- 


ful character, one with which we d 
not care that those we love should 
be too familiar, because we recognise 
its unpleasing and unhealthy ch» 
racter. But how different a bok 
is this book! We see the bet 
points of English homes reflected; 
that whatever is purest and best 2 
English homes is reflected in te 
most splendid home in the lai 
Not only are literature and art, 
solid knowledge, and the fair aspe# 
of science duly cultivated, but ther 
is the hearty enjoyment of simple 
natural delights, and the pres? 
of everything that can make lit 
most healthy and sincere. It is t 
kind of home-life which we may 
imitate, but with an de 
spair. We cannot wish better # 
man or woman than that they § 
endeavour to order themselves 
their households with the # 

rinciples of goodness, wisdom, re 

uty that were carried out 2 

homes of Osborne and. Ba 
Windsor Castle and Buckings# 
Palace. ; 

It is unnecessary to give ay 
tracts from a work which has b# 
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reprinted over and over again by 
the copious extracts which the pub- 
lic j have made. The wits 
of periodical writers have been suf- 
ficiently exercised in attempting to 
say striking or original things about 
it. But there is an important con- 
sideration suggested by the book on 
which we have seen little or no 
comment; we mean the political 
valuation to be attached to it. Un- 
less we are greatly mistaken, the 
political worth and significance of 
the book is very great. There is no 
doubt that within the life of Queen 
Victoria dem@cracy has made enor- 
mous strides. We are anxiously 
waiting to see how democracy will 
affect the House of Commons, how 
it will affect the peers, how it will 
affect the throne itself. It is at this 
point, that, without any thoughts of 
@ political result, the Queen has 
taken a step which cannot but have 
an a political effect. She 
has taken her loving people into 
her deep and affectionate confidence ; 
she has bound up the sympathies of 
her people with the interests of her 
crown; she has given every one of 
her subjects an anxious personal in- 
terest in her welfare and happiness, 
such a8 no sovereign has ever pre- 
viously been able to elicit. She is 
no abstraction of regality, but the 
lady and the mother of the land. 
And if her throne is ‘ broad-based 
upon her people's will,’ she has by 
her long, spotless life, and these sim- 
ple and most touching avowals ot 

own life-history, rooted the prin- 


ciples of loyalty deep in the hearts 
of her people, and done more to 
e the sceptred sway of her 

} than all the demagogues and 


could effect against 
toyalty by centuries of sedition. 
As we have said, it is unn 
to indulge in abstract or extract. 
The home-life of royalty will be- 
come the most familiar association 
all minds. We do not wonder 
that the ‘Edinburgh Review’ says 
that in the children of the north 
the Queen's pages touch a chord of 
— ay sympathy, for 
. principally and essential! 
Pictures of Scottish life. We ad. 
we pure, healthy taste which 
the royal pair to seek a nest in 


the Highlands, and draw towards 
themselves the passionate loyalty 
which the Highlanders so freely 
gave the Stuarts. It is not as a 
queen but as a wife, woman, and 
mother that her Majesty displays 
herself; but at the same time it is 
becoming to us all constantly to 
bear in mind that it is the great 
and renowned Queen of England 
who is thus ious and familiar. 
We see her like any other religious- 
minded English lady, seduiously 
visiting the cottages of the poor, 
attending divine service as a reve- 
rent worshipper and listener, and 
carefully noting all she hears, with 
an enthusiastic and well-trained eye 
for natural beauty in lake, moun- 
tain, and seaboard, and then passing, 
tncognita, something after the fashion 
of the good Caliph Haroun Alraschid, 
through city and town. We are 
allowed to see the earnestness ‘of 
her affectionate friendship, as_ to- 
wards the Duke of Wellington and 
the late Lord Breadalbane, her 
anxiety and care for her children, 
her regard and interest for her ser- 
vants. How fruly natural and 
noble is this language about the 
Highlanders: ‘The Prince highly 
appreciated the good breeding, sim- 
plicity, and intelligence which make 
it so pleasant and even instructive 
to talk to them.’ It is not every 
fine lady who could thus write 
about her dependants. But the 
Queen’s book is one which will have 
a healthy influence in every house- 
hold where it enters, and all will be 
able to see that the chief happiness 
of all lies, not in greatness but in 
goodness. We only add that we 
most hopefully look forward to a 
time when the Queen’s great sorrow 
shall have passed away, and have 
left her even still abler and stronger 
to wield the mighty sceptre of her 
realm. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF COMTE. 


The growing influence of M. 
Comte in this country, where he 
has formed a school of thought and 
a zealous circle of disciples, is one 
of the most remarkable of the in- 
tellectual phenomena of our day. 
A considerable section of our public 
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writers,a body of men not so nume- 
rous as might be supposed by those 
who are not ‘behind the scenes,’ 
or ‘ outsiders,’ are strongly tinged 
with the doctrines of the Positivist 
school. Still not very much is 
known respecting Comte by the 
public at large in England, and 
perhaps still less in France. The 
anecdote has been lately told that 
when Sir George Lewis, in conver- 
sation with M. de ‘Tocqueville, 
expressed his alarm at the growing 
influence of Comte, M. ‘de Tocque- 
ville candidly avowed that he had 
never heard of him. In the retire- 
ment of his Norman chateau, M. de 
Tocqueville having well served the 
intellectual interests of his stronger 
days, had ceased to take very accu- 
rate note of the phenomena of the 
intellectual life of recent days. 
Comte himself often declared, in one 
of his most striking phrases, that 
there was ‘a conspiracy of silence’ 
against‘ him. This, however, is 
hardly the case in England. In 
the eighteenth century French 
philosophers reproduced English 
thought, ‘and indoctrinated their 
countrymen both with English 
science and English scepticism. In 
the nineteenth century we are re- 
paying the compliment, after a 
manner. When a set of English 
writers band together, as in the 
case of a body of English Positivists, 
who some time back produced a 
volume of little-known essays on 
International subjects, it can hardly 
be said that they have reproduced 
the success of the Encyclopsedists. 
The influence of Comte is, never- 
theless, great, and his philosophy 
is more fully and more ably set 
forth by such an able and careful 
writer as Mr. George Henry Lewes, 
who has entirely recast his very 
useful ‘Biographical History of 
Philosophy, with a view to the 
enunciation of Positivist opinions. 
That influence may also be 

in the writings of Mr. Grote, and is 
simply overpowering in the writings 
of Mr. Mill. Comtism may be 
traced in the three departments of 
morals, science, and religion, al- 
though in England only the more 
fervid disciples follow the Humani- 
tarian religion. _ 
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Many, persons will inquire re. 
specting Comte, what manner of 
man he was, and what was his his- 
tory. The answer may and has 
been given, that we must examine 
his philosophy on its own merits, 
and quite irrespectively of the 
facts of his life. This we are will- 
ing enough to grant; but it is very 
interesting, at the same time, to 
know any facts of the life that we 
can gather up ; and such facts ought 
to be an assistance to us in fixing 
our ideas of his philosophy. It is 
very possible to present a very 
favourable picture of M. Comte as 
an ascetic, self-denying thinker ; pos- 
sible, also, to draw a very different 
kind of picture. We just take the 
more salient particulars of his 
biography. The leading facts in 
his intellectual life are, that, hay- 
ing been expelled from the Ecole 
Polytechnique, he turned teacher, 
patient and painstaking, of mathe- 
matics, and became secretary first 
to M. Casimir Perier, and after- 
wards to the Marquis St. Simon. 
St. Simonianism had certainly a 
great effect on the mind of Comte, 
but it was only one of the ir 
fluences which enabled him to build 
up his system. He was still a 
young man, still working with St 
Simon, when he thought out the 
Positive Philosophy, to which«bhe 
gave that name, ‘because it was 
the generalisation of the method 
which each positive science had 
—— in particular.’ He mar 
ried, and the marriage was fraught 
with unhappiness, and there was 
afterwards a separation. Some 
very strong things have been said 
against both Monsieur and Madame 
Comte, and it is best to use the 
stock saying that there were faults 
on both sides. But still even m 
such differences the truth and justice 
of a case very often lie on om 
side, if we could only make sure of 
it. Comte refused to have any reli- 
gious ceremony performed, — 
there was only a civil marriag®. 
Subsequently he became deranged, 
and attempted both his own life and 
that of his wife. Those who attack 
Comte’s system have however, ¥ 
think, no right to dwell on the ft 
that its author was at one time @ 
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inmate ot a lunatic asylum. There 
is something narrow and ungene- 
rous in turning this unhappy event 
into a weapon inst the sufferer. 
He made by-and-by his ten thou- 
sand francs a year, and modestly 
enjoyed his stall at the Italian 
This did not last long. 

her the promulgation of his philo- 
sophy he lost his official educa- 
tional appointments, and was thrown 
back on private pupils. Then 
Comte took high ground. It was 
the duty of the disciples whose 
minds he had elevated and en- 
lightened to supply his material 
necessities. To a certain extent 
they did so. Sir William Moles- 
worth, Mr. Grote, and Mr. Raikes 
Currie replaced the official salary for 
one year by a ‘subsidy’ to the 
same amount. Comte thought that 
the subsidy ought to be permanent. 
But the Englishmen did not seem 
tosee it. Mr. Grote sent him 24/., 
but it seems that nothing more was 
done. Comte was exasperated in 
the extreme, and wrote haughtily 
enough to Mr. John Stuart Mill; 
and there was a rupture between 
the two. Comte spoke of his disap- 
pointment as an ‘infamous spolia- 
tion.’ He, however, publicly 
amounced that he had no further 
intention of teaching private mathe- 
matics, and threw himself on his 
admirers’ sense of duty to furnish 
him with an income. The appeal 
was responded to, but hardly, we 
fear, to the full extent that would 
cover the loss of his official income. 
We are afraid that his system was 
I 80 fraught with benevolent 
ksues as he had imagined it to be. 
He formed an intimacy with a lady, 
Who, like Comte, was separated from 
her legal mate, the husband hav- 
ing had the misfortune of being 
sent to the galleys for life. Hence- 
forward Comte startled the Com- 
sts by his rapid evolution of mys- 
Neal id sentimental ideas. His 
» © quote the language of 

Mt. Lewes, which is itself rather 
ape and sentimental, ‘ initiated 
um into those secrets of emotional 
his Which were indispensable to 
Philosophy in its subsequent 
eration Her death rather inten- 
than altered this influence, by 


purifying it from all personal and 
objective elements.’ It will be re- 
membered how Condillac was in- 
fluenced by Mdlle. Ferrand, and 
Mr. Mill tells us how greatly he 
was indebted to the unrivalled 
wisdom of his late wife. Comte 
lived afterwards a quiet, inoffensive, 
recluse life, which somewhat con- 
trasted with his overweening claim 
of being a ‘ Pontifex Maximus’ to 
the new faith, living meagrely, read- 
ing poetry, and the ‘Imitation of 
Christ,’ and going out every Wednes- 
day to the tomb of his Clotilde, to 
whom he ve in actual worship, 
invoking her assistance. We con- 
fess that it is at this point we are 
reminded of the shaken sanity of 
earlier years. Comte is certainly 
one of the greatest thinkers that 
this century has seen. Like our 
own Hobbes, he was not a great 
reader, but his knowledge was 
assimilated and organised know- 
ledge. It was his habit to have 
long seasons of meditation, and 
then he threw off his writings with 
the utmost rapidity. It is about 
ten years since he died, leaving 
friends who canonized him in their 
hearts, and a reputation that is 
rapidly extending. 

The great exponent of Comte’s 
scientific method in this country, 
even more than Mr. Lewes and Mr. 
Spence, is Mr. Mill. Despite dif- 
ferences, it may be said that there 
is only one Comte and Mill is his 
prophet. Dr. Ingleby says that his 
philosophy is wholly borrowed from 
Auguste Comte, but it is borrowed 
whole. Mr. Goldwin Smith says of 
his sociological speculations that 
‘Mr. Mill has merely reproduced 
Comte.’ In various particulars Mr. 
Mill has adorned and developed 
Comte’s doctrines, and he has given 
an acute criticism of his master in 
his well-known article, which is 
nearly a volume in itself, in the 
‘ Westminster Review,’ a paper 
which has been fully discussed by 
M. Littré in the ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes.’ My notice, on the present 
occasion at least, will be scanty 
enough. I must add that my pre- 
sent knowledge of the subject is 
extremely superficial, but I observe 
that even those who have studied 
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and written on the subject for years 
are reproached by the initiated for 
their superficial knowledge. Like 
Bacon, Comte took all knowledge 
for his domain ; and his wonderful 
sweep and grasp, both of history 
and the sciences, is one of the most 
marvellous achievements of the hu- 
man mind. The Comtists point 
to the vacillations of philosophy, 
and say that they have at last 
a philosophy that never vacillates. 
They point also to the vacilla- 
lations of theology. ‘There is, in 
fact, says Mr. Lewes, ‘no one gene- 
ral doctrine capable of uniting 
Catholics, Protestants, and their 
subdivisions.’ But Mr. Lewes does 
not understand the theologians. 
The creed contains a whole series 
of doctrines, upon which, amid all 
outward differences these apparently 
conflicting bodies possess a real in- 
ward unity. But without arguing 
this point, let us try and give, as év 
tur¢, the Positivist system. The 
‘Positive’ system is a convertible 
term with the ‘scientific’ system. 
Comte took the various sciences 
with their methods and their philo- 
sophies, and made them yield a 
philosophy which embraced the 
whole. All scientific knowledge at- 
tained or attainable was embraced 
by this system, which ‘ condenses 
human knowledge into a doctrine, 
and co-ordinates all the methods by 
which that doctrine has been reached 
and will in future be extended.’ 
Hitherto it had been too much the 
wont of scientific men, occupied in 
their several provinces of inquiry, 
to forget the relation of the parts to 
the whole. This was what Comte 
took upon himself. He formed a 
‘hierarchy of the sciences,’ defined 
as, ‘that distribution and co-or- 
dination of general truths which 
transforms the scattered and inde- 
pendent sciences into an organic 
whole, wherein each part depends 
on all that precede, and determines 
all that succeed.’ Comte’s classifi- 
cation of the sciences, wonderful as 
it is, has been greatly criticised by 
his disciples, who have at times 
suggested a different arrangement. 
Believing that the list of sciences is 
incomplete, Comte invented a new 
science, that of Sociology. The 


English presentation of this doctrine 
is to be found in the conclusion of 
Mr. Mill’s great work on Logic. It 
may, I believe, be truly said of 
Comte’s writings that for hundreds 
of pages together there is harilya 
sentence without its distinct and 
valuable thought. At the same 
time there is much that is extremely 
open to the criticism of thinkers in 
these speculations, as may be seen, 
for instance, in such a work as Whe 
well’s ‘ History of Scientific Ideas’ 
The systematization of the philo- 
sophy of all the sciences was cer- 
tainly a wonderful moment in 
modern intellectual life. 

What is called the ‘ second’ period 
in Comte, witnessed the transfor- 
mation of his ‘ philosophy’ into s 
‘religion.’ Many of his yo 
entirely part company with hi 
before he arrives at this stage. But 
Comte’s system is one that must be 
considered in its entirety, and itis 
by no means just, or even possible, 
to draw the demarcation which he 
himself would never permit. If we 
look at the most practical results 
of his teaching they cannot bk 
considered very flattering, and we 
do not wonder that many of his 
admirers hastily pass them over. 
The system of worship and ritual 
which he inaugurated, exemplified 
in Paris and London in one or two 
obscure localities, where blasphe 
mous parallels are drawn with the 
beginning of the Christian religion, 
is not much. Neither is the solitary, 
or all but solitary community of 
Comtists of much account, which 
have sprung up amid the eccentt- 
cities and aberrations of Americal 
society. The real influence of Comte 
is mainly to be found among thos 
students who partially or entirely 
have accepted his views, and wi 
in books and periodicals are directly 
or indirectly indoctrinating the pu> 
lic with them. Wherever we hare 
had an opportunity of witnessiNg 
the results of his philosophy 00 # 
individual mind, we bave always 
thought that the result has visibly 
been a sad deterioration of characte. 
As a rule, also, there is an unreas 
ing hatred to all existing inst 
tions and to Christianity itself. Wit 
Comte Christianity is the last * 
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sult of monotheism, and a phase of 
opinion which the world in its up- 
ward progress is fast leaving behind, 
and which is to be absorbed in the 
demonstrable religion,—the com- 
munion of all countries and all 
in which collective humanity 
is itself ‘the Great Being.’ Accord- 
ing to his famous formula we leave 
religion far behind before we enter 
on the metaphysical stage, and we 
leave the metaphysical stage behind 
before we enter on the positive stage. 
For our own part, we had rather 
almost that men should become 
Comtists in religion than that they 
should rest in the cold negation of 
the Comtists in philosophy. They 
will indeed tell us, with half-con- 
cealed contempt, that they do not 
mean to deny the existence of first 
and final causes, but as they are not 
cognizable to our senses, they say 
that we ought stringently to exclude 
them from our philosophy. Thus 
they discard a revelation, and the 
lawgiver is obscured by his laws. 
If we carry the reasoning out legi- 
timately, it is hard to see how we 
can escape from the doctrine of 
materialism. These doctrines, how- 
ever they may be shrouded in a jar- 
gon about a universal brotherhood 
and love, lead to a science of selfish- 
ness. Comte himself has nobly en- 
forced the moral destination and 
work of genius, but for all that the 
materialistic Positivists are our social 
Sadducees. Comte’s leading doc- 
trine of Sociology, by many regarded 
as his highest intellectual achieve- 
ment, is open to much discussion, 
both on the side of ethics and on the 
side of philosophy. Whether there 
8 such a thing as exact science in 
ty— whether the phenomena 
of human life can really yield un- 
erring ae wheihes a true social 
science is in possible, are ques- 
tions which on being sifted sppear 
more and more open to doubt. 
‘hose who maintain the affirmative, 
like the late Mr. Buckle, entirely 
te the idea of Providence 
their conceptions ; and if they 
do not betray men into the most 
mmoral forms of fatalism, rob them 
of the firmest restraints and the 
consolations. 


WHOLESOME FARE. 


Having said something about 
wines on a recent occasion, I will 
venture now to say something about 
meats. The other day I lunched 
with a man who lives in a palace 
and has got twenty thousand a year. 
He gave me the cold remains of a 
small scraggy leg of mutton. I re- 
gret to add that the wine was very 
much on a par with the viands. I 
had the sweet sauce of hunger, hap- 
pily, and came to the conclusion that 
cold mutton was a joint unjustly 
maligned. A friend tells me that I 
was at least more lucky than he was 
when he lunched with his great 
neighbour the earl, for he was really 
very hungry, and could not get the 
simple wants of nature satisfied. 
Another friend, having made a great 
literary hit, was invited to stay 
with a duke, and it being the sum- 
mer season the duke warmly pressed 
upon his visitor raspberry wine, who 
would have preferred claret-cup or 
Badminton. There was no real 
want of hospitality in any of these 
magnificent hosts; they rather 
thought, I fancy, that as they were 
extertaining public men, they would 
best show their respect for intellect 
by putting all animal considerations 
very decidedly into the background. 
On comparing notes I think we all 
had a sense of outrage. People who 
live in palaces and have a great 
many thousands a year ought to 
maintain a certain splendour of hos- 
pitality. ‘It was a good dinner, sir,’ 
said Dr. Johnson on one occasion, 
‘but not a dinner to ask a man to.’ 
This indicates the great moralist’s 
point of view, which holds good 
everywhere, especially in great 
houses. 

As an intellectual being {I ought, 
of course, to speak with due con- 
tempt of meats. To a certain ex- 
tent I can sincerely do so. A mut- 
ton chop with a well-cooked potato 
is a banquet; a crust with a glass 
of spring water—I have often tried 
it—is a delicious repast. Instead 
of physicking yourself at any time 
knock off your dinner, and the lower- 
ing effect will answer every medi- 
cinal purpose. I will go further 
than this, and say, once in a way, 
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every now and then, knock off your 
dinner to give the dining organs a 
rest, to obtain a mastery over appe- 
tite, and, if you like, to carry out an 
ecclesiastical rule. But still I add 
that as eating is a pursuit to which 
many years of existence are de- 
voted, itis worth while giving atten- 
tion to it, so that we should dine 
delicately and well, and convert a 
vulgar necessity into one of the fine 
arts. To have a constant succession 
of really good dinners, void of 
luxury and extravagance, requires 
forethought, judgment, good taste, 
and good management on the part 
of our womankind and domestics ; 
and if these are wanting the domes- 
tic tyrant has a right to call for his 
hat in a tone of thunder and ‘go 
off to his club. It is melancholy to 
think how in the Bloomsbury re- 
gion ‘the beef of to-morrow suc- 
ceeds the mutton of to-day,’ when 
for a most trifling expense soup, 
fish, and salad can always be added, 
with some selection of made dishes. 
Considerations of diet do not relate 
merely to the palate, for in that 
case they would little deserve dis- 
cussion, but directly relate to health 
and longevity. It is now an ascer- 
tained scientific fact that a diversity 
and multiplicity of aliments is a 
most important hygienic rule. 

The misfortune is that a man who 
takes to studying the art of dining 
runs a real risk of becoming a gour- 
mand or gourmet, without the small- 
est suspicion in his own breast that 
such is the case. I remember the 
case of an old gentleman who pro- 
tested very strongly against the 
pleasures of the table and the spread 
of luxury. ‘My dear sir, he said, 
‘I do not at all approve of these 
dinners 4 la Russe, or any of the 
great dinners. I am a quiet man, 
and I like every day a simple, whole- 
some meal. I take a little light 
soup and a cut of salmon or so. 
Then I have the plain British roast 
beef, with a little of my own game 
afterwards. A simple tart or pud- 
ding suffices me. Then, besides my 
country’s beer, I stand by the good 
old-fashioned port and some pure 
Lafitte; and I call that a simple, 
wholesome dinner as any man could 
want, and with which any man 


ought to be contented.’ If he had 
said it was as good a dinner as any 
man could want, he would not be 
far wrong: most men could subdue 
their nature to follow such exem- 
plary moderation. I remember 
reading a dialogue which some men 
growing old had on the subject of 
old age. It was not exactly of the 
famous De Senectute kind. Neither 
of the interlocutors was a Lalius. 
* My dear friend,’ said one of them, 
‘when we attain to the repose of 
old age, from which of your facul- 
ties do you anticipate the most e- 
joyment? After a pause, ‘From 
sleep,’ was the thoughtful reply. 
‘Really, do you think so?’ returned 
the other. ‘I should myself rather 
anticipate that it is from eating. 
Give me the table, my dear friend, 
give me the table.’ 

It is very remarkable how many 
publishers issue works on cookery, 
and some of these works claim to 
have sold more than a hundred 
thousand copies. They are by all 
sorts of authors, from my Lady 
Llanover down to working cooks. 
But I don’t see that dinners are 
more simple, varied, and wholesome 
than they used to be. Ina note to 
Mr. Whiting’s charming novel ‘ The 
Romance of a Garret,’ a story 
strongly to be recommended, I see 
with regret that the Mrs. Glasse, 
who prescribed ‘ First catch your 
hare,’ is all a myth, the work being 
written by a Dr. Hill, and the famous 
allusion to the hare being expunged 
in later editions. Mr. Whiting wrote 
that capital little book, ‘ Memoirsof 
a Stomach; by a Minister of the In- 
terior.” My attention has been & 
pecially drawn to a book called 
‘ Wholesome Fare,’* which is unique 
in this kind of literature, by being 
meant both for the cook and the 
doctor. The literary and scientific 
value of this work is really very 
great. It gives, of course, those 
hundreds of recipes without which 
no cookery book is thought com 
plete, and which to an outsider ap- 

to be very much overdone. 
But we have also a succession of 
careful essays, explaining the col- 

* «Wholesome Fare; or, The Doctor 
and the Cook.’ By Edmund 8. and Elles 
J. Delamere: Lockwood and Co,, 1868. 
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ive value of our food supplies, 
lative worth of dishes, the 
hygienic effects of cookery, with 
special chapters for the sick, the 
sedentary, and the convalescent. 
There is so much anecdote and 
pleasant reading in the work, that 
it might well deserve a place in any 
library, circulating or stationary. 
‘The object of the following pages 
is to show that the real essentials of 
a good dinner, i. ¢.,a few good dishes, 
may be had by those who have the 
courage to will it. To be convinced 
of this, the reader has only to study 
our chapter on Bills of Fare and the 
receipts for the dishes composing 
them. On inspecting these coolly 
and carefully, it will be found that 
the difficulty of composing them is 
rather imagi than real.’ We 
would recommend to the British 
husband, that, instead of looking on 
the cuisine as a terrific and myste- 
rious region, he should carefully get 
up a book like this, which will en- 
able him to indulge in that frank 
searching criticism which is the salt 
ofsociety, and which may help him to 
secure wholesome fare for his house- 


hold, and with it the better spirits 
and improved health of its inmates. 


WIVES, SPIRITUAL AND OTHERWISE. 


We are now accustomed to expect 
anannual or biennial work from the 
editor of the ‘Atheneum.’ Mr. 
Dixon has made in his time both 
comparative and superlative fail- 
ures; but his visit to the Mormons 
was @ hit, in his American work last 
year, and he has worked the vein in 
his ‘Spiritual Wives.’* As people 
at the present day are devoting an 
inordinate amount of attention to 
Wives and women generally, we have 
just now a great deal of talk about 
Wives Spiritual and Otherwise ; and 
perhaps an impaies may be lent by 
the present volume to the peculiar 
ustitution which Mr. Dixon so cir- 
cumstantially describes. To a cer- 
tain extent the book is a made 

: made, like the traditional 
Tazors, to sell; but it is also to be 
sid that Mr. Dixon has taken a 
great deal of pains to make it as 

* * Spiritual Wives.’ By William Hep- 

Dixon: Hurst and Blackett. 
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complete as possible, and has tried, 
though with a limited degree of 
success, to handle delicate subjects 
not indelicately. 

Mr.*Dixon collected his facts in 
the Baltic provinces, in the west ot 
England, on the shores of Lake On- 
tario, in the New England cities. 
He thus gives the theory of ‘ Celes- 
tial love.’ ‘The theory is, that a 
man who may be either unmarried 
before the law or wedded to a woman 
whom he cannot love as a wife 
should be loved, should have the 
right, in virtue of a higher morality 
and a more sacred ‘duty than the 
churches teach him, to go out among 
the crowd of his female friends, and 
seek a partner in whom he shall 
find some special fitness for a union 
with himself; and when he has 
found such a bride of the soul, that 
he shall have the further right of 
courting her, even though she may 
have taken vows as another man’s 
wife, and of entering into closer and 
sweeter relations with her than those 
which belong to the common caste ; 
all vows on his part and on her 
part being to this end thrust aside 
as so much worldly waste.’ The 
theory, it will be noticed, is stated 
in a very diffuse and wordy way. 
Mr. Dixon rightly calls it ‘ abomi- 
nation ;’ but he also calls it ‘a fact 
which forces it within the scope of 
our modern science and renders it 
worthy of our keenest study.’ Now 
we cannot for a moment believe 
that this wretched and unhappy 
subject enters within the scope of 
moral science; and, so far from con- 
sidering that it is worthy of our 
keenest study, we doubt whether it 
is worth even the desultory notice 
which we can give of it. 

Mr. Dixon went down into Somer- 
setshire to see the Agapemone, which 
Brother Prince freely allowed him 
to do. From Mr. Dixon’s account 
we can only come to the conclusion 
that Brother Prince is mad. Lord 
Chelmsford has defined the ‘ Abode 
of Love’ as consisting of a certain 
set of human beings and blood- 
hounds. Mr. Dixon tells us that 
the bloodhounds have been with- 
drawn; and so far our conceptions 
of the Agapemone have to be modi- 
fied. He describes the blooming 
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ladies of the establishment in a style 
not altogether dissimilar to that of 
Mr. Walt Whitman and Mr. Alger- 
non Swinburne. Mr. Prince and his 
great coadjutor Mr. Starkie, appear 
at one time to have been sincere and 
earnest-minded clergymen, but ulti- 
mately they alighted on a mode of 
thought which has brought them to 
a lovely home in the loveliest part 
of England, carriages, billiard play- 
ing, and luxuries of every descrip- 
tion. The suspicion to which Lord 
Chelmsford leaned is unavoidably 
suggested, that there must have been 
something indescribably base in such 
a mental transfer ; but on the whole, 
we lean to the opinion that in point 
of fact the Agapemone is a kind of 
lunatic asylum. Mr. Prince evi- 
dently suffers from a distinct intel- 
lectual delusion, from which he will 
one day be probably very disagree- 
ably awakened, that he is immortal. 
But this delusion has never spread 
far in England; Mr. Dixon finds an 
earlier chapter respecting it in Ger- 
many, and a much vaster one in 
America. The account of Arch- 
deacon Ebel and his school is 
curious. There are doubts whether 
the conduct of Ebel was inimical, 
and without any doubt he was sin- 
cere. Mr. Dixon appears to us to 
have shown exceedingly little dis- 
crimination in his treatment; and 
rhaps because his materials would 
ardly bring him to the end of the 
second volume, though with the 
largest of type and most liberal of 
margins, he has printed in the Ger- 
man text what he would hardly 
venture to give in his own text. 
There is a great deal of difference 
between Konigsberg and Oneida 
Creek. Mr. Dixon calculates that 
there are some four millions of 
persons who are, more or less, ‘ free 
lovers.’ The following is the ex- 
ample of the style of procedure :— 
‘I met with a young music-teacher 
by the name of Priscilla Jones; 
strange as it may appear, I felt that 
she was to become my wife as soon 
as I heard her name spoken; and 
two days later, at the foot of Ni- 
agara’s reef of rainbows, baptized by 
the mists of heaven, we pledged 
ourselves to unite our destinies and 
work together for human welfare so 


long as it was mutually agreeable, 
This is the finest ponent we have 
lately seen of the real Yankee 
bathos. Some other sections of the 
work are interesting as showing us 
the practical working of the Socialist 
schemes of such men as Fourier and 
Robert Owen. On the whole the 
work is hardly reading to be recom- 
mended. 

Unquestionably the general sub- 
ject may suggest serious reflections, 
and is not to be disposed of as jest 
or monstrosity. Swedenborg and 
Géthe are men whose speculations 
are full of interest. It does not 
appear to us that Mr. Dixon has 
handled his subject either in a very 
thoughtful or yet a very becoming 
spirit. Some chapters in early ec- 
clesiastical history, and some litera- 
ture of the Mystics and Pietists 
are easily brought into a relation 
with the subject. A pure system of 
communion of goods was once pos- 
sible in the church, and possible 
also was the love-feast and the kiss 
of peace. But communism now 
means little more than the spolia- 
tion of the wealthy, and the right 
judgment of ecclesiastical rulers has 
suspended institutions unsuited for 
a mixed society. Some ardent spirits 
will ofttime try and revive ideal 
schemes of society; but there is 
always a danger of scandal, and s 
danger that the scandal may be 
founded on fact. A little common 
sense, and a. rigid observance of the 
moral law, will speedily brush away 
as cobwebs all the specious speculs- 
tions with which unhealthy imag'- 
nations try to confuse the relations 
between the sexes. 

It is remarkable how very much 
is written at the present day on the 
subject of woman. Tho ‘Saturday 
Review’ now rarely appears without 
an article or two about them; and 
now we have Mr. Dixon’s book, § 
work which in reality is written © 
meet a demand for this — . - 
rature. The in the ‘Satur 
day,’ which a ein bitter and 
unjust in respect to wives, chiely 
suggest a feeling of commiseratio 
for the unhappy critic, who mu 
have very queer feminine belongin 
of his own, in the way of mother 

wife, or sister, to account for bis 
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treatment of the topic. The ‘ Satur- 
day Review’ is in the main respect- 
able, but the pruriency of various of 
itsarticles may rival the pruriency of 
Mr. Dixon’s book. The‘ Times’ and 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’ deserve credit 
for their attacks on a mode of writing 
which is in the highest degree dis- 
creditable. The good wives of Eng- 
land are, in the main, as ladylike 
and cultivated, as provident and 
prayerful, as absorbed in their home 
duties, and in their husbands and 
children as they have ever been, and 
can only wonder and be annoyed at 
the reckless criticism and coarse de- 
scription which a few writers, de- 
ceived by bad models, have lately 
laid before the public. We do not 
ask that wives should be exempt 
from frank criticism and discussion, 
but we object to the style that 
imitates the comedies of Congreve 
and the ‘ Essay’ of Wilkes. 

We do not think that Mr. Dixon 
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has chosen his subject well or 
treated it wisely. His book appears 
to us to be pandering to a vicious 
tone of mind, and he has not availed 
himself of an opening which his 
subject afforded, of a more serious 
tone of treatment. The story of the 
Cragins is worked up into a nove- 
lette of a rather debasing kind. His 
speculations on the difference of 
Gothic and Latin ideas in respect to 
woman seem to’us to be thin and 
worthless. The work is designed to 
be sensational and achieve a run at 
the libraries. This it will probably 
attain, and nothing beyond that 
ephemeral result, unless perchance 
it has unwittingly made a convert 
of some weak mind to its lasting de- 
pravation. Pitt said that Butler’s 
‘ Analogy’ raised more doubts than 
it satisfied; and though Mr. Dixon 
condemns ‘ Spiritual Wives,’ he may 
perhaps attract towards evil quite 
as much as he may deter. 


THE BEST OF THE BALL. 


T last! O, sensation delicious! 
At last, it is here, it is here! 
That moment supremely auspicious 
In the jolliest ball of the year. 


It is all as I dreamt it would happen— 
The rooms grown oppressive with heat, 
And my darling, alarmed with the crowding, 
Suggesting a timely retreat. 
* Not there; not among the exotics ; 
I faint with that fragrance of theirs. 
Let us go—it will be so refreshing— 
And find out a seat on the stairs.’ 


How dear are the lips that could utter 
Such exquisite music as this! 

How I listened, my heart all a-flutter, 
Assenting, transported with bliss! 


All the house with the dancers is throbbing, 
The music seems born of the air: 

O, joy of all joy the extremest, 
To sit, as I sit, on a stair! 


To sit, and to gaze on my darling, 
Enraptured in thrilling delight, 

As I think, ‘ Never face would be fairer, 
Nor eyes half so tenderly bright.’ 


It is all as I knew it would ae 
Yet, no; there is something I miss— 
The eloquent words I intended 
To speak in a moment like this, 
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They were tender, and soft and poetic, 
And I thought, ‘ As I timidly speak, 

She will smile, and a blush sympathetic 
Will crimson the rose in her cheek.’ 


And now that we sit here together, 
I only—do all that I can— 
Converse on the ball and the weather, 
While she opens and closes her fan. 


What I thought to have said ‘was audacious, 
Her ear it would surely offend ; 

She would turn from me, no longer gracious, 
And frown my delight to an end. 


Far better to talk of the weather, 

Or ponder in rapture supreme : 
Tis so joyous to sit here together, 

So pleasant to wake and to dream ! 


Contented, long hours we could measure, 
Forgetting, forgotten by all; 

Nor envy the dancers their pleasure, 
For ours is the best of the ball. 
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